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EDITORIAL NOTE 


It is a happy occasion to bring out the Journal of the 
Department of Philosophy, Vol. [X, after overcoming all 
the contingencies causing the delay in publication. The 
lead article of this issue is a tribute to Sri Ramakrishna, 
remembering his 175th birth anniversary in 2013. The 
Philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna has not yet been introduced 
in any curriculum of Philosophy in the University of 
Calcutta. The Department of Philosophy is extremely 
grateful to Swami Bhajanananda for contributing a thought- 
provoking, insightful paper on Sri Ramakrishna, the 
epitome of spirituality. A Talk on this paper was delivered 
by Bhajananandaji in one of the Refresher Courses 
organized by the Department. The rest of the contents of 
this issue is a mosaic of philosophical papers contributed 
by the faculty members and teachers of Under-Graduate 
Colleges affiliated to Calcutta University. All the 


contributors are sincerely appreciated for their co-operation. 


The University Administration is to be humbly remembered 
for the financial support. All the persons of the University 
Press, who have taken part in the printing process, deserve 
special thanks for their ready assistance. It is hoped that 
teachers, researchers and students will find this issue 


interesting and useful. 
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Philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna 
Swami Bhajanananda 


PART-I 
INTRODUCTION 


Sri Ramakrishna was one of the spiritual leaders who played a 
dominant role in the Spiritual Renaissance that began in Bengal 
in the middle of the 19th century. He is often regarded as one of 
the universal teachers of humanity who appeared in different parts 
of the world with a new message and started new spiritual 
movements. The British writer Christopher Isherwood introduces 
his biography of Sri Ramakrishna with the words, “This is the story 
of a phenomenon.’ Another Western biographer, the famous French 
writer Romain Rolland, has described Sri Ramakrishna as ‘the 
consummation of two thousand years of spiritual life of three 
hundred million people.’ 

His Life 

Sri Ramakrishna was born in 1836 in Kamarpukur, a remote village 
in Hoogly district in Bengal. He had only the rudiments of formal 
schooling. At the age of nineteen, poverty forced him to become 
a priest in the newly built temple of Mother Kali at Dakshineswar 
in Kolkata. But within a year he embarked on a twelve-year-long 
quest for the ultimate Truth. The intensity with which he conducted 
it, the extent of the ground that he covered in this quest, and the 
rapidity with which he attained success in it, have absolutely no 
precedence in the history of hagiography. About this quest Sri 
Aurobindo states: ‘‘In a recent unique example, in the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna, we see a colossal spiritual capacity, first diving 
straight to the divine realization taking, as it were, the kingdom of 
heaven by violence, and then seizing upon one yogic method after 
another and extracting the substance out of it with an incredible 
rapidity, always to return to the heart of the whole matter, the 
realization and possession of God by the power of love, by the 
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extension of inborn spirituality into various experiences and by the 
spontaneous play of an instinctive knowledge.’’! 

By the time he reached forty years of age, Sri Ramakrishna had 
enriched himself with a vast amount of knowledge and wisdom, 
and spiritual seekers began to flock to him. He passed away in 
1886 at the age of fifty, leaving behind a large number of disciples, 
some of whom were women. A small group of his young disciples, 
after his passing away, formed a monastic brotherhood, which came 
to be known later as Ramakrishna Math. The foremost of his 
disciples was Narendranath, known widely by his monastic name 
Swami Vivekananda, who spread his master’s message in different 
parts of India and the world. 


Source Material 


Two or three collections of the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna were 
published during his lifetime. A verbatim record of some of his 
conversations during the last six years of his life was published 
after his passing away under the title Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Kathamrita, translated into English as the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna. This book is a virtual encyclopedia of knowledge 
about religion, philosophy, spirituality, morality, duties of life and 
allied subjects. It serves as the most comprehensive source book 
for Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings and philosophy. 

In this context it may be pointed out that although Sri 
Ramakrishna had only rudimentary schooling; that did not prevent 
him from acquiring a vast amount of knowledge. He educated 
himself first of all in the greatest schoold Life! As the 18th century 
philosopher and educationist Jean Jacques Rousseau has shown, life 
is the best teacher, and if children are given freedom and guidance, 
they would learn many things from life. Sri Ramakrishna spent his 
boyhood in communion with Nature. As he grew older, he observed 
keenly the ways of life, the behaviour of people and the vagaries 
of fortune. Through this natural process, he acquired a good deal 
of knowledge and wisdom. For Sri Ramakrishna education was a 
life-long process. He used to say, Yavat bachi, tavat shikhi (‘As 
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long as I live, so long do I learn’). Surprisingly, this view of Sri 
Ramakrishna is in accord with the Delors Commission Report on 
Education submitted to the UNESCO in 1996, which recommends 
Life-long education, ‘how to build up a continually evolving body 
of knowledge all through life.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna gained a correct understanding of Hindu 
philosophy from his teachers—Bhairavi Brahmani who taught him 
Vaishnavism and the Tantras, and Tota Puri who taught him Advaita 
Vedanta. Apart from this, large numbers of pilgrims and wandering 
ascetics used to visit Dakshineswar Kali temple. Many of them 
were scholars, and Sri Ramakrishna used to listen to their learned 
discussions. 

By all these means, Sri Ramakrishna acquired a vast amount 
of philosophic knowledge. Through his stupendous spiritual efforts, 
he tested the different philosophical concepts and, through direct 
transcendental experience, verified the truth inherent in these 
concepts. What is more remarkable about this spiritual verification 
is that, unlike other mystics and saints who followed only one path 
of their choice, Sri Ramakrishna followed several spiritual paths 
and philosophical thoughts-currents. Out of the mosaic of spiritual 
experiences that he gained, he developed an integral philosophy 
which is quite unique. 

There is a popular notion that since Sri Ramakrishna had only 
rudimentary schooling, he gave only a large number of wise 
counsels and teachings but did not develop the conceptual 
framework of a distinctive philosophy. And Sri Ramakrishna is 
seldom counted among the “Modern Philosophers’. But the truth 
is Sri Ramakrishna had a clear understanding of Advaita, 
Visishtadvaita, Goudiya Vaishnavism, Tantra, Bhagavata, 
Ramayana and other systems. The ideas and terms that he garnered 
from these traditional sources enabled him to express clearly the 
vast spiritual knowledge and wisdom that he attained through direct 
transcendental experience of many spiritual paths. In this way he 
developed his own unique system of philosophy. 

I am glad that the organizers of this refresher course and the 
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Academic Staff Council have taken an enlightened view of the 
philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna. I appreciate their decision to give 
it an independent status and to include it as a part of this Refresher 
course. Their decision is fully supported by a masterly study of 
the Philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna done by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Chatterjee, who was a former Head of the Department of 
Philosophy, University of Calcutta. His book, bearing the lengthy 
title, Classical Indian Philosophies: their Synthesis in the 
Philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna was published by Calcutta 
University, in 1963. Endowed as he was with vast scholarship, deep 
insight and spiritual vision, Dr. Chatterjee has given a correct and 
comprehensive treatment of Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy. The 
book is warmly recommended to all those who are interested in 
going deeper into the subject. 

The present paper, however, is based on an independent study, 
although I have referred to Dr. Chatterjee’s work wherever necessary. 


Understanding Philosophy 

Sri Ramakrishna is known all over the world as a religious teacher, 
and what he taught was ‘wisdom’, not the logical concepts of 
secular philosophy. It is, however, interesting to know that the 
etymological meaning of philosophy is ‘love of wisdom’ 
(phil=love+sophos=wisdom) Plato is believed to have introduced 
this term, ‘philosophy’ in its primary sense. In later centuries 
Western philosophy came to be associated more and more with 
empirical knowledge, especially scientific knowledge. By contrast 
Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy is an expression of his spiritual 
experiences. Therefore, before discussing his philosophy, it is 
necessary to clarify the real nature of philosophy and religion. 
Since Western philosophy is closely associated with science, it is 
also necessary to understand the relation between Western 
philosophy and science. 


Western Concepts of Philosophy 


What is philosophy? There are four main conceptions of philosophy 
in the West. One conception is, ‘Philosophy is the synthesis of the 
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sciences.” Science has several branches, and the function of 
philosophy is to synthesize the different types of knowledge created 
by these branches of science and develop a general view of the 
world. Herbert Spencer, who propounded this view of philosophy, 
said, “Science is partially unified knowledge, philosophy 
completely unified knowledge; the generalizations of philosophy 
comprehend and consolidate the widest generalizations of science; 
philosophy is knowledge of the highest degree of generality.’ 

Another conception of philosophy is, ‘it is the logical study of 
the foundations of the sciences.’ Bertrand Russell who supported 
this view says, “Philosophical knowledge does not differ essentially 
from scientific knowledge...... The essential characteristic of 
philosophy which makes it a study distinct from science, is 
criticism. It examines critically the principles employed in science. 

The drawback of the above two views is that the generalization 
and criticism of scientific principles can be done, and are actually 
being done, by science itself. This makes philosophy unnecessary. 

A third view of philosophy was popularized by ‘logical 
positivists’ like A.J. Ayer, Gilbert Ryle and others. They introduced 
the idea of ‘verifiability’ or, as Karl Popper put it, ‘non- 
falsifiability’. Since many of the metaphysical speculations of 
Spinoza, Hegel and others cannot be verified through direct 
observation, such concepts are beyond the scope of philosophy. 
What, then, is the function of philosophy? According to the logical 
positivists, ‘the proper function of philosophy is the logical analysis 
of the propositions of science.’ That is to say, philosophy should 
concern itself with linguistics. Wittgenstein held that “philosophy 
is the critique of language; its business is ‘the logical clarification 
of ideas.’ 

Kant had already established that the ultimate Reality, the 
noumenon, can never be known. Although Logical Positivism is 
no longer in vogue, in recent years science has taken the place of 
metaphysics, and epistemology has become the chief concern of 
Western philosophy. 

The fourth conception of philosophy is that ‘Philosophy is the 
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study of the knowledge of the ultimate Reality’. This view was 
formulated in the West as early as the age of Plato and Aristotle. 
For Plato philosophy is the ‘knowledge of reality, of being as such, 
of that which is.’ It is the knowledge of “the universal unchangeable 
and the eternal.’ ‘Aristotle also takes philosophy to mean 
metaphysics as the science of being as such or of pure being.’ Hegel ` 
was one among the modern Western philosophers who held a 
similar view. He said: ‘Philosophy is not wisdom of the world, but 
is knowledge of what is not of the world. It is not knowledge which 
concerns external mass or empirical existence and life, but is 
knowledge of that which is eternal, of what God is, and what flows 
out of His nature.’ F.H. Bradley, a British follower of Hegel, has 
defined philosophy or metaphysics as ‘an attempt to know reality 
as against mere appearance.’ The world as it appears to us is full 
of contradictions and so cannot be real. Reality is beyond 
contradictions, and philosophy is a quest for that.? 


Indian concept’ of Philosophy 
Of the four main concepts of philosophy discussed above, according 
to Prof. Satis Chandra Chatterjee, it is the last one that closely 
resembles the Indian conception of philosophy. For the ancient 
Indian thinkers, philosophy is the knowledge of the reality 
(tattvajnana) underlying the phenomenal world. But this knowledge 
is not merely an intellectual understanding of the truth; it is the 
direct experience or vision (darsana) of the absolute Truth. For 
almost all the Indian thinkers, the visible world of space and time, 
matter and motion, is not ultimately real. Beyond the physical world 
there is a transcendent world of Reality, an invisible and eternal 
spiritual order. The spiritual order of reality is the ground of the 
existence of the world. Our own true existence is also a part of 
this spiritual Reality. The goal of philosophy is to have direct 
experience of this ultimate Reality. 

It may be mentioned here that several Western philosophers have 
also spoken of direct experience of the ultimate Reality as the goal 
of philosophy. One of the earliest of such philosophers, Plato, 
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regarded the external world only as a shadow of the real realm 
of ‘Ideas’. According to him the task of philosophy is to lead the 
sage to a supra-mundane vision and illumination about the ultimate 
Reality. For Aristotle, ‘the culmination of the good life is the life 
of contemplation, and that this also represents the closest imitation 
of, or approximation to, the life of God of which men are capable. 
Thus in the famous passage in the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle 
says that the highest form of happiness lies in the activity of theoria 
or pure contemplation...’? 

For Hegel knowledge of the Absolute is given by “speculative 
reason’ which he distinguishes from ‘understanding’. According to 
F.H. Bradley, our knowledge of the ultimate Reality is a kind of 
higher feeling derived from our notions of Goodness and Beauty. 
However, Bradley has admitted that this ‘feeling’ is not true 
experience but an abstract idea of the Absolute.* 

There are, however, two fundamental differences between the 
Western understanding of the ultimate Reality and the Indian 
understanding of it. The first difference is that in Indian philosophy 
the ultimate Reality, known as Brahman, is of the nature of 
contentless, pure consciousness, which is entirely different and 
distinct from mind. In Western thought (in fact, in all non-Indian 
philosophies) consciousness is regarded only as a function of the 
mind or brain. In all non-Indian philosophies and religions the 
human personality is regarded as dichotomous, that is, consisting 
of only two entities—the body and the mind. The mind itself is 
regarded as the ‘soul’ and the ‘spirit’. Plato’s ‘ideas’, Spinoza’s 
pantheism, Hegel’s spiritual synthesis—all these are confined to 
the mind. By contrast, in Indian philosophy consciousness is 
considered to be entirely different from mind. In Indian philosophy 
the human personality is regarded as trichotomous, that is, 
consisting of body, mind and Atman. Both body and mind are jada, 
that is, unconscious and material. The Atman is of the nature of 
pure, contentless consciousness, which is an inseparable part or 
reflection of Brahman. The discovery of Atman is, according to 
Mircea Eliade, India’s unique contribution to world culture. 
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— The second difference between Indian understanding and 
Western understanding of the ultimate Reality is that the ancient 
Indian sages developed special mental disciplines, collectively 
called “Yoga’, to transcend the limitations of the senses and the 
mind, and attained direct experience of the ultimate Reality. 
Western philosophers did not develop such inner techniques, and 
tried to understand the ultimate Reality through speculation and 
reason. This is the reason why Kant and Husserl, in spite of their 
stupendous intellectual achievements, failed to get any direct 
experience of the ultimate Reality. 


Vedanta as the philosophy of consciousness 


In the above discourse we have used the term ‘Indian philosophy’ 
to mean Hindu philosophy and, more specifically, the Vedanta 
philosophy. The justification for this approach is that Jain 
philosophy is confined to a small section of the population, and 
Buddhism although had its origin in India, spread to several other 
countries and has become naturalized in those countries. As regards 
Hinduism, six darshanas or systems of Hindu philosophy are 
recognized, but among them Vedanta alone has been the living 
philosophy of Hindu religion from the Vedic period to the present 
time. The other five systems were confined to small groups of 
intellectuals, and are now of only academic interest. 

As Theos Bernard has stated in his book Hindu Philosophy, the 
six darfanas or systems of Hindu philosophy give a progressively 
higher and higher view of the ultimate Reality. They together form 
a pyramid. The bottom part of the pyramid, consisting of 
Vaiseshika, Nyaya and Mimamsa systems, gives a pluralistic view 
of reality. According to these schools the reality consists of nine 
dravyas or substances: the five elements+time and Space+Mind+ 
Atman. The middle part of the pyramid, consisting of S&nkhya and 
Yoga systems, gives a dualistic view of reality. According to these 
systems, the reality consists of two ultimate categories: Purusa and 
Prakrti. The top part of the pyramid, consisting of only the Vedanta 
system, gives a monistic view of reality. According to this view, 
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the ultimate ‘Reality’ is an infinitude of consciousness known as 
Brahman. The triangle of categories, I$vara (God), jiva (soul) and 
jagat (universe) are distinctions or differentiations within Brahman. 
Brahman is, however, the sole absolute Reality. Vedanta system is 
divided into several schools such as Advaita, Visistadvaita, Dvaita 
etc. According to the Advaita or non-dualistic school, the 
differentiations of Brahman mentioned above are unreal, being 
caused by a mysterious power known as Maya. According to the 
dualistic schools, the differentiations are real. 

What is common to all these schools is that they all hold that 
the Atman (known also as Purusha) or the Self is of the nature 
of pure, contentless consciousness, and is different from mind. In 
Western philosophy consciousness is always understood with 
reference to an object. (‘Conscious of what?’) This reference to 
the object was called ‘intentionality’ by Brentano (1838-1916). 
According to him, there cannot be any consciousness without some 
intentional content. But according to Hindu philosophers, objective 
knowledge and intentionality belong to the mind. Behind that 
stands the true Self or Atman which is pure awareness devoid of 
any intentional content. 

In Western philosophy, proper investigation into the nature of 
consciousness began to be conducted only recently, and that too 
by neuro-scientists and psychologists. Before that Hume, Descartes, 
Husserl and others had attempted to understand knowledge and 
experience. But since they did not develop any technique to 
transcend the mind, they did not discover the Atman or Self as 
pure awareness. This transcendence was achieved in India as early 
as 1,000 B.C. The sages of the Upanishads asked themselves, ‘How 
to know the knower?’ (VijfiGtaram are kena vijaniyat By the 
practice of purification of mind and yoga, the sages transcended 
the limitations of the body and the mind and discovered the Atman 
as the true individual Self which is of the nature of pure self- 
awareness, 

Investigating further the nature of self-awareness with the help 
of the process of inner negation, neti, neti (“‘not this”) the sages 
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went beyond even the individual Self and discovered that the Inner 
Self itself is only a part or reflection of the Supreme Self known 
as Brahman which is of the nature of infinite consciousness. 
Prajnanam brahma, “The ultimate Reality is pure consciousness’— 
this was a great discovery made in ancient India. The idea of the 
unity or oneness of the ultimate Reality had been attained by 
Parmenides, Aristotle, Hegel and other Western philosophers; but 
they all identified it with either matter or mind. It was only in India 
that the true nature of the ultimate Reality as consciousness was 
discovered. 


Importance of consciousness 
In the field of philosophy, the importance of understanding the true 
nature of consciousness lies in the following: 

a) it provides the basis for the unity of the three domains of 

philosophy: ontology, epistemology and axiology; 

b) it serves as the link between philosophy and religion; 

c) it serves as the link between religion and science. 

These points are discussed in the next two sections of this 
Introduction. 


Vedanta as Integral Philosophy 


**Philosophy begins with a sense of wonder”, said Aristotle. 
According to Herbert Spencer, philosophy is the ‘‘statement of 
ultimate principles discernible through out all manifestations of the 
Absolute.” 

Philosophy is a disciplined quest for the ultimate knowledge or 
truth about the ultimate Reality. This quest proceeded along three 
lines: quest for the ultimate nature of the external world, quest for 
the ultimate nature of man, and the ultimate meaning and purpose 
of human life. The results of these three quests developed into the 
three main domains of philosophy: ontology, epistemology and 
axiology. In Western philosophy these three domains have remained 
more or less independent. Some philosophers specialized in 
ontology, some in epistemology and some in axiology. 
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It was only in ancient India that a perfect unity of all the three 
domains of philosophy was achieved. That unity was the unity of 
consciousness. The quest for the ultimate nature of the external 
world led the sages of the Upanishads to the discovery that the 
ultimate Reality was an infinitude of consciousness known as 
Brahman (which simply means ‘the vast’). The quest for the 
ultimate nature of man led to the discovery that man’s true nature 
is neither the body nor the mind but the Self known as the Atman, 
which is of the nature of pure, contentless awareness. Then came 
the grand finale, the discovery that the Atman and Brahman are 
one, Tat tvam asi, “Thou art That’, 

Along with this philosophical denouement there also came the 
knowledge that joy (@nanda) is inherent in existence or being (sat). 
Consciousness, chit, is the connecting link between sat and Gnanda. 
Once that link is found, existence itself, being itself, is experienced 
as joy. Joy is not something we acquire from outside; joy is inherent 
in our being, in our very existence. We only need the right type 
of chit or awareness to experience the inherent joy. At the highest 
level of consciousness, when the unity of Atman and Brahman is 
attained, one experiences the highest bliss, and becomes completely 
free from ignorance and bondage. This realization is the highest 
and true meaning and purpose of life. All values culminate in that 
supreme realization. 

The discovery that the ultimate Reality is of the nature of sat 
cit Gnanda, ‘Being-Awareness-Bliss Absolute’ is India’s greatest 
contribution to world thought. This supreme knowledge is 
embodied in the system of philosophy known as Vedanta. Its 
foundations were laid by the great sages of the Upanishads, 
probably between 1,000 BC and 500 BC according to Western 
scholars. 

The domain of philosophy which deals with values is known 
as Axiology. By value is meant a goal or ideal of life. In Western 
philosophy, Truth, Goodness and Beauty are regarded as the highest 
values, and these are dealt with in three branches of Axiology— 
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Logic, Ethics and Aesthetics—respectively. In Indian philosophy, 
total freedom (Mukti) from sorrow and ignorance resulting in the 
attainment of supreme bliss (ananda) is regarded as the highest 
value (parama-purusdrtha). As mentioned above, this ultimate 
value attains fulfilment with the realization of the supreme bliss 
of Brahman. In this way, in Indian philosophy, Ontology, 
Epistemology, and Axiology find their unity in the unity of 
consciousness known as Atman-Brahman which is of the nature 
of sat-cit-adnanda. Therefore, in Indian philosophy, Ontology, 
Epistemology and Axiology are treated not as separate domains 
but as forming one integral whole. 


Philosophy and Religion 

One of the main features of world religions which distinguishes 
them from tribal religions, cults, magic etc is that all the world 
religions have their own well-developed systems of philosophy. In 
Western countries, apart from these religious philosophies there 
developed independent secular philosophies, which nowadays ally 
themselves with science. Hence it is necessary to determine the 
exact relation between philosophy and religion. 

What is common to both philosophy and religion is ‘ultimate 
concern’, a term introduced by the Protestant theologian Paul 
Tillich. Philosophy and religion represent two approaches to the 
ultimate Truth or ultimate Reality. There are of course basic 
differences between the two disciplines, some of which are briefly 
discussed below. 

l. Philosophy is a view of ultimate Reality; religion is a way 
of life based on that view. Philosophy is a system of thought; 
religion is a comprehensive scheme for living. Philosophy is 
a purely cognitive discipline, based on thinking, reasoning 
and conceptualization. Religion is a predominantly affective- 
conative and volitional approach to Reality in which 
emotions, imagination, action etc also play important roles. 
Philosophy’s approach to the ultimate Reality is one of 
detached assessment or critical judgement. Religion’s 
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approach is to establish a personal relationship with the 
ultimate Reality which is often highly emotional (devotional). 

2. The aim of philosophy is to fulfil man’s inborn desire to know 
the nature of the world around him, to know the ultimate 
Truth, the ultimate meaning of existence. The aim of religion 
is to solve the problems of life, to overcome sorrow, suffering, 
human limitations and bondage, to attain supreme love, 
supreme joy, everlasting peace, complete freedom. 

3. The language employed in philosophy consists of strictly 
logical concepts and follows a coherent pattern, although in 
recent years, the work of Dr. Jung, Ernest Cassirer, Heidegger 
and other thinkers, and the development of Chaos Theory, 
Fuzzy logic, etc have shown the importance of non-formal 
modes of knowledge and communication as well. Religion 
freely uses all modes of expression and communication such 
as logic, myths, symbols, parables, poems, rituals etc. 

4. The most obvious difference between philosophy and religion 
is that philosophy lacks a social dimension. Philosophy is 
chiefly an intellectual exercise, abstract thinking, 
uninfluenced by social considerations. Karl Marx first 
introduced the idea of praxis into philosophy. By praxis 15 
meant ‘activity that has its goal within itself’, as 
distinguished from poiesis or “production which aims at 
bringing into existence something distinct from the activity 
itself. In other words, by praxis is meant a way of life. For 
Karl Marx philosophy is a blueprint for living a saner and 
better life. Later on, the Existentialists identified philosophy 
with life itself. However, Marxism and existentialism failed 
to get universal acceptance, and Western philosophy has 
continued to be a predominantly theoretical discipline 
detached from social life. 

By contrast, religion is deeply involved in social life. In fact 

it is the association with social institutions, customs, festivals etc 
that gives each religion its distinctive identity. 
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Philosophy and religion in the Wesi 

The differences between philosophy and religion discussed above 
pertain mostly to Western culture. In the history of Western 
philosophy, we find that in ancient Greece, philosophy and religion 
remained independent of each other. Greek religion consisted of 
the ‘mysteries’ and the cult of many gods and goddesses. Greek 
philosophers looked upon religion as their private affair, and they 
made no attempt to relate philosophy to religion. In the Middle 
Ages, during the Scholastic Period (9th-16th centuries) philosophy 
was converted into theology and was subordinated to religion. In 
the Modern Period which began in the 17th century, the two were 
separated again and they followed independent courses of 
development. In recent years, attempts to bring religion within the 
ambit of philosophy have given rise to a new discipline known as 
‘Philosophy of Religion’. 


Philosophy and Religion in the Middle East 


In the Middle East, the introduction of secular Greek philosophy 
of Aristotle and Neoplatonism into religious thought in the 9th 
century created a great ferment. Several eminent philosophers like 
Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Al-Ghazzali and Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes) attempted to reconcile secular Greek philosophy 
with Islamic religion which is centred on the Holy Quran and the 
Sharia. In this connection it may be remembered that during the 
Middle Ages, when Europe remained enveloped in the Dark Ages, 
Islam developed in the Middle East an advanced civilization in 
which both philosophy and science flourished, and original 
contributions were made in the fields of astronomy, mathematics, 
architecture, chemistry, medicine etc. However, from the middle 
of the 20th century, the region has been rocked by several socio- 
political convulsions, and the history of the people there is now 
passing through a transitional phase. 


Philosophy and Religion in India 


Coming to India, we find a different situation. Here from very 
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ancient times, philosophy and religion have remained inseparably 
inter-related. Vedanta, the dominant native philosophy of India, is 
both a view of reality and a way of life. It is a philosophy of praxis. 
Both as a philosophy and as a religion, the aim of Vedanta is direct 
transcendent experience of the ultimate Reality. This experience 
is of the nature of pure Self-awareness. It is the discovery of pure 
consciousness as the true nature of the ultimate Reality as well 
as the true nature of the human personality that has forged the 
inseparable relation between philosophy and religion in Indian 
culture. 

The concepts of Brahman, Atman, Maya, etc of Vedanta may 
appear to be too abstruse to be accepted by common people as 
religion. But the truth is that hundreds of saints, itinerant monks 
and pilgrims have for centuries spread among the common people 
these philosophical concepts in simplified forms through 
mythological stories, the epics Ramayana and Mahabharata, songs, 
village dramas and other means. As a result, Vedanta has come 
to exert considerable influence in the lives of even poor villagers 
in India and have shaped the character, attitudes, conduct and work 
of the people, mostly in an unconscious way. 

Religious Philosophy and Philosophy of Religion 

Since Vedanta serves as both philosophy and religion, it may be 
treated as ‘religious philosophy’. This is to be differentiated from 
‘philosophy of religion’. We mentioned earlier that the attempt to 
bring religion within the ambit of philosophy has given rise to a 
new discipline known as ‘philosophy of religion’ in the West. The 
difference between the two is this: philosophy of religion is an 
attempt to find out and explain the main philosophical principles 
underlying religious doctrines, whereas religious philosophy is an 
attempt to expound the main religious doctrines within a particular 
philosophical framework. The former emphasizes philosophy, 
whereas the latter emphasizes religion. The aim of philosophy of 
religion is intellectual understanding; the aim of religious 
philosophy is to help people attain the highest good. 
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The ‘philosophy of religion’ is a new attempt made by Western 
scholars in modern times.® It began in the 19th century with the 
attempts of Protestant theologians Scheiermacher (1768-1833) and 
Dilthey (1833-1911) to develop universal hermeneutics (science of 
interpretation). Later Max Muller, Rudolf Otto, Max Weber and 
others made important contributions. In the 20th century the work 
of Paul Tillich, Hans Georg Gadamer, Wilfred Cantwell Smith and 
others helped the development of the philosophy of religion which 
was finally given a definite shape by George Galloway, John Hick 
and other recent writers. 

In India, Swami Vivekananda may be said to be the first 
person to lay the foundations of an Indian ‘philosophy of religion’ 
which is also universal in its scope. He was followed by K.C. 
Bhattacharya, Dr. Radhakrishnan and recent scholars like J.N. 
Mohanty. 

‘Religious Philosophy’, however, is nothing new. The 
expositions of scriptures by traditional commentators like Sankara, 
Ramanuja and others in Hinduism, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Karl Barth and others in Christianity, AI Ghazzali and 
others in Islam, and Maimonides in Judaism, belong to the category 
of religious philosophy.’ The philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
subject of the present paper, also belongs to this class of religious 
philosophy. What is unique about Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy 
is its universalism. His religious philosophy is not confined to 
Vedanta or even to Hinduism, but covers all religions. He followed 
a phenomenological approach to each religion, but held that they 
all lead finally to an ultimate Goal which cannot be described in 
words, 


Types of Religious Philosophy 

Religious philosophy includes several views of the ultimate Reality. 
These views are classified into three major groups: Polytheism, 
Monotheism and Absolutism. These groups are further subdivided 
as shown below. 
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Polythelsm 
(Worship of many gods who rule the universe but do not create it.) 


Polytheism Monarchism Henotheism 
(Worship .of several (One God is elevated to (Several gods, but each 
gods.) e.g. Religions in the highest place with god is regarded as the 
ancient Mesopotamia other gods below him.) Supreme Godhead by 

e.g. Religions of ancient his followers.) E.g. In 
Greece and Rome. ancient India during the 
Vedic period. 


Monotheism 
(Worship of one Personal God who is the creator and ruler of the universe.) 


Gk Seen: Se 


Theism Deism Panentheism Pantheism 
(Only one (God is wholly (God ts both tran- (God is not trans- 
Supreme God transcendent; He scendent and cendent, He is 
who is wholly creates the immanent.) E.g. wholly immanent 
transcen-dent; universe but Systems of Ram- in the univ-erse. 


He creates the 


does not rule it. 


anuja, Madhva, 


Nature itself is 


universe and Popular among Vallabha and God.) E.g. philos- 
rules it by his intellectuals in other Vaishnava ophy of Spinoza. 
Wil. E.g. the 19th and teachers. 
Judaism Chri- 20th centuries.) 
stianity, Islam) 

Absolutism 


(Belief in one absolute Reality which manifests itself as God, Soul, Universe.) 


Monism Non-dualism Superpersonalism 
(Assertion of oneness of (Denial of duality; the (The Absolute which is 
Reality.) E.g. Parm- Absolute which is of the of the nature of cit-sakri, 
enidis, Hegel, Bradley. nature of infinite is identified with the 

consciousness alone is Supreme Deity; the 

real, the world is unreal.) universe is nothing but 

E.g. Sankara’s Advaita the manifestation of the 
cit-sakui.) E.g. Saivism, 
Saktism. 
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Sri Ramakrishna did not reject any of the above three main 
views as false. He accepted all of them as representing different 
stages in the development of humanity’s spiritual consciousness. 
He regarded all the views as complementary to one another and 
contributing something to the total, integral view of reality. 
Religion and Spirituality 
Definitions of Religion 
One of the main problems in dealing with religions is their plurality 
and diversity. There are ten major religions of the world, each of 
which is divided into several sects. Because of this diversity, 
although there are more than twenty well-known definitions of 
religion, none of them is all-inclusive or satisfactory. A few of these 
definitions are given below. 

Yato abhyudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhih sa dharmah. ‘Religion is 

that by which worldly prosperity and Mukti are obtained.’ 

(Kanāda, Vaisesika-sutra) 

‘Religion is the experience of the Holy.’ (Rudolph Otto) 

‘The essence of religion is the feeling of absolute dependence.’ 

(Schleiermacher) 

‘The minimum definition of religion is: a belief in spiritual 

beings’ (A.B. Tylor) 

‘Religion is the recognition that all things are manifestations 

of a Power which transcends our knowledge.’ (Herbert Spencer) 

‘Religion is man’s faith in a power beyond himself whereby he 

seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability of life, and 

which he expresses in acts of worship and service.’ (George 

Galloway) 

‘Religion is a mental faculty or disposition which enables man 

to apprehend the Infinite.” (Max Muller) 

‘Religion is what the individual does with his own solitude.’ 

(A.N. Whitehead) 

‘A man’s religion is the expression of his ultimate attitude to 
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the universe, the summed up meaning and purport of his whole 
consciousness of things.’ (Edward Caird) 
‘Religion is the relation in which man acknowledges himself 
to stand towards the infinite universe around him, or towards 
its source and first cause.’ (Leo Tolstoy) 
‘Religion is man’s ultimate concern.’ (Paul Tillich) 
‘Religion is the opium of the people.’ (Karl Marx) 
‘Religion is the manipulation of non-empirical or supra 
empirical means for non-empirical or supra-empirical ends.’ 
(Thomas F O’Dea) 

swami Vivekananda’s definitions: 
* ‘Religion is man’s struggle to transcend his limitations.’ 
* ‘Religion is man’s struggle for (ultimate) freedom.’ 
* ‘Religion is the eternal relationship between the eternal soul 
and the eternal God.’ 
* ‘Religion is the manifestation of the potential Divinity of the 
soul.’ 


Three Dimensions of Religion 


Every religion has three dimensions or levels of operation: Social, 
Doctrinal and Mystical or spiritual. \ 

At the social level, religion is identified with social institutions 
such as church, mosque, temple etc, religious community, social 
customs, celebration of festivals, injunctions and prohibitions in 
social conduct, and other practices, conventions and traditions. In 
recent years the study of this aspect of religion has become an 
independent discipline known as ‘Sociology of Religion’. 

At the social level, religion serves several important functions. 
It provides faith in a transcendental source of power which enables 
people to face the challenges, sufferings and uncertainties of life. 
Religion is the only means of getting consolation about death and 
bereavements. It sanctifies social functions such as marriage and 
social relationships in family and community. From time 
immemorial religion has been the custodian and guardian of 
morality.® 
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It is at the social level that religions show maximum diversity, 
and it is at this level that most of the conflicts among religions 
take place. Sri Ramakrishna showed through his life how, in spite 
of external differences, the followers of different religions could 
live together in harmony and mutual respect. 

The second dimension of religion is the realm of religious 
doctrines and concepts. At this level religion is identified with the 
knowledge ‘revealed’ by scriptures and the doctrines contained in 
philosophical treatises. The ideas and concepts of this realm give 
rise to religious dogmas and creeds which influence people through 
preaching, sermons, discourses etc. These religious dogmas are the 
root-cause of all inter-religious conflicts. Unless harmony is 
established at this doctrinal level, the problem of conflicts among 
religions can never be solved. For the establishment of such a 
doctrinal harmony it is necessary to develop a universal 
hermeneutics and a universal philosophy of religion. 
Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Gadamer, Paul Ricoer, Heidegger and 
other modern thinkers have done some work in the field of 
hermeneutics. Swami Vivekananda has also given important 
guidelines for a universal philosophy of religion. 

The third dimension or level of religion is the mystical or 
spiritual. This is the realm of direct, transcendent, mystical 
experience of the ultimate Reality, which is known popularly as 
God realization. It is in this realm that the great saints and mystics 
of the world have made valuable contributions. But the descriptions 
of mystical experiences given by these saints show considerable 
variation. These differences can be harmonized only by a person 
who has attained direct realization of the ultimate Reality by 
following the spiritual paths of different religions. Sri Ramakrishna 
is the only person who could do this. The uniqueness of Sri 
Ramakrishna lies in the fact that he is the only person who could 
establish harmony of religions at the transcendental-experiential 
level. Nowadays, under the term ‘pluralism’, the idea of harmony 
of religions is being popularized by different groups. Sri 
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Ramakrishna’s doctrine of harmony is not a mere intellectual 
concept or a social or political expedient, but is based on direct 
transcendental experience. 

It is the third dimension of religion discussed above that is 
known as ‘spirituality’ or ‘spiritual life’ (ādhyātmika jivan). 
Traditional religions emphasize the first two dimensions, namely, 
social institutions and doctrines, whereas spirituality emphasizes 
direct experience. Most of the great saints, sages and mystics of 
world religions have held the view that spirituality constitutes the 
true essence of religion. Many of them have advocated that one 
may directly take up spiritual life, bypassing social institutions and 
dogmas. This separation of spirituality from religion is now 
becoming a global trend. 

The great work Sri Ramakrishna (and, following him, Swami 
Vivekananda) did was to harmonize the different spiritual paths 
and spiritual experiences of different religions and there by to lay 
the foundation for universal spirituality, a universal spiritual 
movement. 

In an earlier context we described Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy 
as ‘religious philosophy’. As the present discussion shows, it would 
be more appropriate to describe it as ‘spiritual philosophy’ or 
‘philosophy of spirituality’. 


Global Spirituality 


The universal spirituality that Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda inaugurated has now become a_ world-wide 
movement. All over the free world there is now a growing interest 
in spirituality. A recent survey conducted by Newsweek in USA 
has shown that 36% of Americans regard themselves as ‘spiritual’, 
rather than as ‘religious’. More than six million Americans are said 
to practise meditation, Zen, Vipassana or other types of spiritual 
discipline. Spirituality is nowadays included as a part of the 
curriculum for MBA students, and is also a subject of study and 
research in the psychology and sociology departments of 
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Need for a Spiritual Perspective 


Several factors have led to the popularity of spirituality in modern 
times. As a reaction to the unbridled pursuit of pleasure and wealth 
many people are confronted with a sense of meaninglessness, 
worthlessness, loneliness, depression, unfulfilment, guilt 
conscience and other existential problems. Spiritual life enables 
people to solve or deal with these problems. The increasing tempo 
of life, the risks, uncertainties and demands of present-day jobs, 
competition, and heavy responsibilities have made life very 
stressful. Spiritual practices such as meditation, Vipassana etc. have 
been clinically proved to reduce stress and create an inner space 
of peace which enables people to remain unaffected by the turmoils 
of life, and take correct decisions. Moreover there is a growing 
awareness that human personality has a spiritual dimension and 
human life will remain incomplete and unfulfilled unless this inner 
potential is realized. Understanding of the limitations of science 
and the erosion of faith in traditional religions have also contributed 
to the rise of spirituality in recent years. 


Characteristics of Modern Spirituality 


Interest in spiritual life is nothing new; it has been with humanity 
from time immemorial. But the present-day interest in spirituality 
differs from the earlier spiritual traditions in several significant 
respects, some of which are mentioned below. 

1. In earlier times spirituality was regarded as a part of religion. 
We have already seen that religion has three dimensions or levels 
and spirituality constitutes the third and highest level. The present 
tendency is to dissociate spirituality completely from the social, 
cultic and doctrinal aspects of religion, and to treat spirituality as 
an independent discipline and way of life. The new non-religious 
spirituality is often called ‘Secular Spirituality’. This separation of 
spirituality from traditional religion has been hailed as ‘Spiritual 
Revolution’.? 

Nowadays a clear distinction is made between traditional 
religion and spirituality. Owing to the influence of modern science 
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and rational thinking especially in the West, people have lost faith 
in the narrow conception of God as a Person who is vengeful and 
is always out to punish human beings for their sins. Traditional 
religions, confined by narrow dogmas, institutions and customs 
have been one of the main causes of wars, massacres, riots, 
injustice, cruelty and suppression of whole classes and castes of 
human beings. 

The present-day spiritual movement enables humanity to emerge 
from the dark clouds of the past into the vast sunlit new world 
that is now open to all. Some of the distinctive features of this 
new spirituality may be noted here. 

(a) Spirituality is a personal quest for the ultimate Truth, for 
the ultimate meaning and purpose of life. (b) Spirituality is not 
mere faith; it is an endeavour to have direct experience of the 
ultimate Reality, or a living relationship with the personal aspect 
of Reality known as God. (c) The basis of spirituality is the 
recognition that human personality has, apart from the body and 
mind, a transcendent dimension known as the Spirit or Atman. 
Spiritual life is an unfolding of man’s inner potentialities. (d) Since 
‘spiritual life is a personal quest, there are innumerable paths to 
the ultimate Reality. Hence all the religions of the world are true, 
and inter-religious conflicts and controversies are unnecessary. 

By now several definitions of spirituality have been formulated, 
out of which we give here one which is quite comprehensive. 
‘Spirituality, which comes from the Latin spiritus, meaning 
‘‘breath of life’, is a way of being and experiencing that comes 
about through awareness of a transcendent dimension and that is 
characterized by certain identifiable values in regard to self, others, 
nature, life and whatever one considers to be the Ultimate.’ !9 

2. A second difference between traditional spirituality and the 
modern spiritual movement is the spirit of universalism of the 
latter. Since spirituality had been associated with different 
religions, the experiences and teachings of the great spiritual 
masters, saints and mystics of each religion were available only 
to the followers of that religion. Hence for many centuries Vedantic 
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spirituality, Christian mysticism, Islamic Sufism, Buddhist insights 
etc, all remained in water-tight compartments, as it were. But in 
modern times globalization is bringing closer together people 
belonging to different religions, nations and races, while the 
electronic and other modes of communication are breaking down 
the barriers separating them from one another. The spiritual 
treasures of all religions are now available to all people. As a result 
of all these developments a universal, global spirituality is now 
taking shape. 

3. A third distinguishing feature of modern spirituality is its 
positive approach to life. Traditional spirituality is based on a 
negative outlook on lifetthat life is full of sorrow (Buddhism), life 
is a state of fall and sin (Christianity), life is a state of bondage 
(Hinduism). Spirituality used to be looked upon as a means of 
escaping from the world. It was also meant chiefly for monastics, 
recluses or those who had the spirit of renunciation. The present- 
day spiritual movements, on the contrary, regard life as a blessing, 
as a means of unfolding one’s inner potentialities. Their aim is to 
improve one’s health, enhance one’s mental powers, make one’s 
life meaningful and fruitful, and also attain spiritual fulfilment. The 
present trend is to regard acquisition of wealth as compatible with 
spiritual life. Spiritual life is now meant for people belonging to all 
walks of lifettbusinessmen, doctors, lawyers, therapists, housewives 
and others who seek a better way of life in this world. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the Hindu religion 
offers two time-honoured ways of life known as Pravrtti-marga and 
Nivrtti-marga. Pravrtti-marga has a three-fold aim: morality 
(dharma), wealth (artha), and sense-pleasures (kama), whereas the 
aim of Nivrtti-marga is the attainment of moksa or everlasting 
freedom from sorrow and ignorance. It is obvious that the present- 
day spiritual movements conform to the Pravrtti-marga. It may also 
be mentioned here that Sri Ramakrishna mainly advocated the 
second path, viz. Nivrtti-marga, but he did not restrict spiritual life 
only to those who renounced the world. He pointed out that Nivrtti 
marga could be followed even by householders who are engaged 
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in discharging the duties of life. This is also the view of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 

4. Yet another distinguishing feature of modern spirituality is 
the fact that it is supported by modern science. Formerly science 
was opposed to spirituality because science insisted on strict 
objectivity as the criterion of truth whereas spiritual experiences 
are subjective. But in recent years the antagonism of science 
towards spirituality is to a great extent removed because the 
connecting link between the two has been found. That connecting 
link is consciousness. Consciousness is now an important subject 
of study by neuroscientists, psychologists, even by quantum 
physicists. Psychologists like Abraham Maslow and Stanislaw Grof 
and neuroscientists like Andrew Newberg, et al, have shown the 
authenticity of ‘transpersonal’ or transcendental experiences. !! 


Vedanta as Universal Philosophy 


Aided by science and technology, spirituality is now becoming 
popular all over the world. As a matter of fact, if we study the 
present world thought we can see that it is moving towards a grand 
unification of knowledge. Einstein’s strugele during the last years 
of life to develop a ‘Unified Field Theory’ is only a part of this 
grand unification process. Nowadays many thinkers speak of a 
‘Theory of Everything’ (TOE). The only principle which can unify 
all the disparate departments of knowledge is consciousness. 
Therefore, for the grand unification of all forms of knowledge what 
the world needs is a universal philosophy of consciousness. The 
great work that Swami Vivekananda did in his life was to show 
that Vedanta could serve as that universal philosophy of 
consciousness. 

Swamiji once told his disciple, Sister Nivedita: ‘Art, science and 
religion are two ways of looking at the same thing. But to 
understand this we need Advaita.’ What Swamiji meant was that 
the unity of art, science and spirituality can be understood only 
in the light of Vedanta which is the philosophy of consciousness. 

It is important to note here that all the three—-art, science and 
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spirituality—are based on experience, three levels of experience, 
which means three levels of consciousness. None of the Western 
systems of philosophy can be treated as universal because they are 
mostly speculative, and are not based on all the dimensions of 
experience, and none of them could go beyond the limitations of 
the mind and deal with transcendental contentless consciousness. 
Vedanta is based on all levels of experience, all levels of 
consciousness—the empirical as well as the transcendental—and 
therefore Vedanta alone can be regarded as a universal philosophy. 
This is the basic idea behind the efforts of Swami Vivekananda 
to interpret Vedanta to Western people. 

Swamiji’s interpretation of Vedanta was based on what he had 
learnt from his master, Sri Ramakrishna. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
greatest contribution to world thought was to explore different 
levels of consciousness, and thus provide a comprehensive 
experiential basis for Vedanta to be regarded as a universal 
philosophy. It is in this light we have to understand the philosophy 
of Sri Ramakrishna. We have given this lengthy Introduction only 
to place the philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna in the right perspective. 


PART-i 
PHILOSOPHY OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


One of the noteworthy differences between philosophizing in the 
West and in India is that in the West every philosopher starts a 
new system or school of his own, whereas in India the most brilliant 
minds prefer to confine their thoughts within the broad frameworks 
of a few traditional systems or schools. During the last one hundred 
and fifty years most of the great thinkers like Swami Vivekananda, 
Sr Aurobindo, K.C. Bhattacharya, Dr. Radhakrishnan and others 
expressed their philosophical views through the conceptual 
framework of Vedanta. They did it not because of their allegiance 
to the tradition in which they were born, but because they found 
that Vedanta provided a universal and comprehensive philosophical 
framework which could be adapted to modern world thought. 
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General Characteristics of Sri Ramakrishna’s Philosophy 


The history of Vedanta philosophy consists of three periods. The 
Ancient Period began with the Upanishads in which philosophical 
concepts exist in the form of flashes of intuitive thought. These 
scattered ideas, converted into aphorisms, were brought together 
by Badarayana between 500 and 300 BC. The Middle Period, which 
began in the 8th century AD, was characterized by the splitting 
of Vedanta into several schools, such as Advaita, Visishtadvaita, 
and so on. The Modern Period began with Sri Ramakrishna. 

In Western philosophy the Modern Period began in the 17th 
century with the contributions of Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, 
Spinoza and others. These philosophers developed independent 
lines of thinking and freed philosophy from the hold of religious 
dogma and the tradition. Supernaturalism gave way to naturalism, 
and faith gave way to reason. Parallel to that, in the political field 
the authority of the Church was replaced with the authority of the 
nation-state and, in the economic field, free entrepreneurship 
emerged from the shackles of feudalism. A similar situation 
prevailed in India in the middle of the 19th century. Political 
freedom and economic freedom came only a hundred years later, 
but there was a great need to free spirituality and philosophy from 
the stranglehold of religious dogmatism and social institutions. This 
task was accomplished by Sri Ramakrishna. Swami Vivekananda 
saw that the Vedanta system could be developed into a universal 
philosophy which would benefit all people all over the world. So 
then, universalism is one of the main characteristics of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s philosophy. It is meant for all people without any 
distinctions of caste, religion, race or culture. 

Its second feature is harmony. The universalism of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s philosophy is attained not by bulldozing other 
systems of philosophy, but by accepting and harmonizing them. 
It is also a philosophy of harmony of religions, harmony of ways 
of life, harmony of cultures. 

During the Classical period, Vedanta split into several schools. 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda accepted all the schools. 
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Their philosophy may therefore be described as ‘Integral Vedanta’. 
What they actually did was to take Vedanta back to the Vedic period 
before it split into schools. Recovery of the Vedic vision of unity 
and harmony is an enduring contribution of Sri Ramakrishna to 
Indian culture. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy is neither world-negating nor 
world affirming; it is world-transforming; it aims at the divinization 
of life. Sri Ramakrishna never liked the negative attitude towards 
life which holds that life is full of suffering and man is a born 
sinner. His is a bracing, positive philosophy, which infuses faith, 
hope and strength in all people. It offers hope even to the worst 
sinner that he can redeem himself and become an illumined saint. 

Sri Ramakrishna removed the barriers between man and God, 
between love for man and love for God. Indeed Sri Ramakrishna’s 
philosophy is a philosophy of universal divine love. It was this 
philosophy of love that formed the basis of Swami Vivekananda’s 
gospel of social service and social transformation. 

Above all, for Sri Ramakrishna, philosophy was not a matter 
of speculation or intellectual exercise but a matter of direct 
experience. It was a practical philosophy of higher life. Its aim was 
to help humanity to attain the ultimate goal of life and the highest 
fulfilment. 

We now turn to some of the main concepts of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
philosophy. 


1. Direct Transcendental Experience as Pramana 


All the six systems of Hindu philosophy accept three pramanas 
or ‘means of valid cognition’ or ‘proofs’. These are pratyaksha 
(perception), anumana (inference) and shabda (verbal testimony). 
All the schools also agree that the first two pramanas, pratyaksha 
and anumana, apply only in the case of empirical objects, that is, 
objects which can be perceived through the sense organs. In the 
case of transcendental objects, shabda or verbal testimony is the 
only valid means of knowledge. 

In the Vedanta system by ‘transcendental objects’ is meant 
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Brahman-Atman and by verbal testimony is meant the Vedantic 
Scriptures, especially the Upanishads. According to Shankara, 
knowledge of Brahman is of two kinds: astitva-jnana or knowledge 
of self-existence, and svarupa-jnana or knowledge of the true 
nature of Brahman. The first one, astitva-jnana, is self-evident 
(svatah siddha), it does not need any pramana or proof. This is 
because everybody spontaneously knows that he exists, he does not 
need any proof to know that he really exists. According to Shankara, 
this knowledge of self-existence comes from the Atman which is 
an inseparable aspect of Brahman. Thus the knowledge of existence 
of Brahman is self-evident and does not need any proof. But 
svarupa-jnana, knowledge of the true nature of Brahman can be 
had only from the Vedantic Scriptures. !? 

This is where Sri Ramakrishna differs from Shankara and other 
Vedantic teachers. According to Sri Ramakrishna, the true nature 
of Brahman can be known only through direct transcendental 
experience, and not through scriptures. In his own simple colloquial 
language, he expressed this idea as follows: 

“What Brahman is cannot he described. All things in the worldt 
the Vedas, the Puranas, the Tantras, the six systems of philosophyt 
have been defiled, like food that has been touched by the tongue, 
for they have been read or uttered by the tongue. Only one thing 
has not been defiled in this way, and that is Brahman. No one 
has ever been able to say what Brahman is.'!? This statement was 
made in the course of Sri Ramakrishna’s talk with Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, one of the greatest scholars and philanthropists of the 
19th century India. After listening to it, Vidyasagar remarked, ‘Oh! 
That is a remarkable statement. I have learnt something new today’. 

It should be pointed out here that the above statement of Sri 
Ramakrishna is in accord with the Advaita tradition. Scriptures 
consist of words, and words are nothing but symbols. As such, they 
can only indicate Brahman. A definition (lakshanam) of Brahman 
only indicates or points out Brahman. Definitions are of two kinds: 
extrinsic (tatastha lakshanam) and intrinsic (svarupa lakshanam). 
The statement in the Taittiriya Upanishad, from which this 
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universe arises, in which it remains and into which it returns—that 
is Brahman’, is an example of extrinsic definition. The statement, 
satyam Jnanam anantam brahma, is an example of intrinsic 
definition. But the real nature of Brahman is beyond word-symbols. 
It is something to be realized, directly experienced. This ultimate 
direct experience is known as aparoksha anubhuti. 

Although Shankara states that Brahman can be known only 
through the scriptures, he also states that this knowledge must 
culminate in direct experience.'4 From this it is clear that for 
Shankara direct transcendental experience is a purushartha, goal 
of life, not a pramana, whereas for Sri Ramakrishna it is both a 
pramana and a purushartha. 

The doctrine of direct experience occupies a central and pivotal 
position in Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy. All other doctrines of 
his are based on this doctrine. Sri Ramakrishna’s views on different 
systems of philosophy and different religions are all based on his 
own transcendental experiences. This prompted Prof. P.N. 
Srinivasachari, an eminent scholar, who was a follower of 
Ramanujacharya, to describe Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy as 
‘Anubhava-advaita’, 1? 

This does not, however, mean that Sri Ramakrishna rejected the 
authority of scriptures. He only pointed out their limitations. He 
admitted the usefulness of scriptures in giving preliminary 
information about the ultimate Reality and about the means of 
realizing it. He said, ‘Do you know my attitude? Books, scriptures 
and things like that only point out the way to reach God. After 
finding the way, what more need is there of books and scriptures? 
Then comes the time for action.’!® 

Moreover, Sri Ramakrishna gave great importance to faith. But 
in the modern age, which is characterized by skepticism and 
materialism, even to have faith in scriptures it is necessary to have 
faith in the possibility of direct spiritual experience. Swami 
Vivekananda has, however, resolved the conflict between faith in 
the scriptures and direct spiritual experience by showing that 
scriptures are not the result of some mysterious revelations, but 
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are only the records of the supersensuous experiences gained by 
certain extraordinary individuals. 


Levels of Experience 


In Western philosophy Plato was one of the first thinkers to speak 
of a transcendent level of experience at which reality consists of 
eternal Ideas. But Aristotle restored realism based on sense- 
experience. On the whole, Western philosophers have confined 
themselves to sense-experience. Supersensuous experience has 
been relegated to mysticism, beyond the purview of philosophy. In 
psychology, Freud introduced the idea of two levels of experience 
known as the conscious and unconscious. In the 1960s, study of 
‘altered states of consciousness’ led to the recognition of 
‘transpersonal’ experience. Abraham Maslow spoke of different 
levels of personality and the possibility of transcendental 
experiences which he called ‘peak experiences’. 

In all systems of Indian philosophy, the transcendental reality 
is considered to be as real as, in fact more real than, the empirical 
reality. Most of the systems also accept different levels of 
experience. Patanjali first divides experience into two levels—the 
empirical and the transcendent—and then divides the transcendent 
itself into four levels, and finally posits a level of existence which 
is beyond all experience (asamprajfiadta). Advaita Vedanta divides 
experience into three levels: the pratibhasika or the illusory, the 
vydvaharika or the practical and paramdrthika or the absolute. 
Mandukya Upanishad mentions four state of consciousnessithe 
waking, the dreaming, the deep-sleep, and the superconscious. The 
Taittiriya Upanishad describes five levels of consciousness: 
annamaya or physical, prdnamaya or vital, manomaya or mental, 
vijfianamaya or self-awareness and adnandamaya or blissful. Sdiva 
and Sākta scriptures describe six cakras or centres of 
consciousness, and repeatedly refer to them. At the lower three 
centres, a person experiences only the empirical world and remains 
engrossed in worldly matters. At the fourth centre a person gains 
self-awareness and the knowledge that his true Self is different from 
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body and mind. At the fifth centre he becomes detached from the 
world. At the sixth centre he gets the vision of the Personal 
(saguna) aspect of Brahman. Beyond that, individual consciousness 
merges into the impersonal Absolute (nirguna brahman). Sri 
Ramakrishna had attained all the higher levels of consciousness 
or experience. 

The importance of the levels or centres of consciousness lies 
in the fact that it is the level of consciousness that determines the 
nature of the reality that one experiences. S.C. Chatterjee has 
formulated four principles regarding these levels of experience. 

The first principle: all knowledge of reality comes from 
experience and, conversely, all experience reveals reality in some 
aspect or form of it. 

The second principle: there are different levels of human 
experience. 

The third principle: the revelation of reality at each level is 
different from the revelations at other levels. 

The fourth principle: a comprehensive system of philosophy 
must be based on experiences at all levels. If we are to know the 
whole truth, we must combine and synthesize all our experiences 
in an all comprehensive judgement.!” 

This was what Sri Ramakrishna did. After attaining various 
types of spiritual experiences, from the vision of deities to the 
merger of Individuality in non-dual Brahman, Sri Ramakrishna 
received a divine command to remain permanently at the 
borderland between the relative and the Absolute, between the 
empirical and the transcendent. He called that point bhavamukha. 
From that vantage point, he could have a comprehensive 
understanding of all dimensions and levels of reality. 

As explained by Swami Saradananda (a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna and author of the most comprehensive biography of 
Sri Ramakrishna known as the Lildprasanga), the bha@vamukha 
represents the borderline between the saguna and nirguna aspects 
of Brahman, and is of the nature of Cosmic ‘I’ of which all 
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individual egos are parts. Remaining at this borderland, Sri 
Ramakrishna could merge himself in the Impersonal (Nitya) or 
participate in the Cosmic Play (/il@) of the Personal whom he 
regarded as the Divine Mother of the universe. Says Swami 
Saradananda: ‘It is this universal ‘‘I’’-ness existing between the 
aspects of Saguna and Nirguna that is called bhavamukha; for 
infinite ideas owe their manifestation to that all-pervading I[-ness. 
This universal I is the I of the /§vara or the Divine Mother.’ !® 
Saradananda has compared the bhadvamukha state to the Acintya- 
bheda-abheda concept of Goudiya Vaishnavism expounded by Jiva 
Goswamin. 

Remaining at the bhavamukha level of experience Sri 
Ramakrishna gained access to all dimensions of Reality, and this 
enabled him to develop an integral view of Reality. 


2. Integral View of Reality 

There are three main points in Sri Ramakrishna’s view of Reality 
which deserve attention. In the first place, he looked at Reality 
from different angles of vision. He followed the principle that a 
person’s understanding of reality depends upon the level of 
consciousness at which he is. Reality is so vast and 1s endowed 
with so many powers, potentialities and aspects that Swami 
Vivekananda used to say, ‘If there is anything which Sri 
Ramakrishna has urged us to give up as carefully as lust and greed, 
it is the limiting of the infinitude of God by circumscribing it within 
narrow bounds.’ !? 

This does not, however, mean that Sri Ramakrishna regarded 
the ultimate Reality as a relative concept. He was firm in his 
conviction that the ultimate Reality is only one and the Absolute. 
Only its manifestations are manifold. Prof. Chattterjee says, ‘Sri 
Ramakrishna lived a life of manifold spiritual realization. He 
approached Reality along numerous paths and had varied 
experiences of it. He found that, though these experiences differ 
in their specific forms and characters, yet they all relate to the same 
Reality, and reveal only different forms or aspects of it.’?° 
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The third point is, Sri Ramakrishna also held that to get a 
correct, integral understanding of Reality, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the Absolute as well as its manifold aspects and 
manifestations. He used to give the example of the bel-fruit. He 
said: ‘He who has attained God knows that it is God who has 
become all this. Then he sees that God, maya, living beings, and 
the universe form one whole. God includes the universe and its 
living beings. Suppose you have separated the shell, flesh and seeds 
of a bel-fruit, and someone asks you the weight of the fruit. Will 
you leave aside the shell and the seeds and weigh only the flesh? 
Not at all. To know the real weight of the fruit you must weigh 
the whole of it...’2! 

Any attempt to develop a system of philosophy based on an 
integral view of Reality has to take into account the polarities and 
apparent contradictions inherent in the Vedantic conception of 
Reality—such as the Absolute and the relative, saguna (Personal) 
and nirguna (Impersonal), God with form (sakara) and without 
form (nirakdra), the Transcendent and the Immanennt and so on. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy reconciles these polarities and gives 
an intergral view of Reality. 


The Personal and the Impersonal 


In the Judeo-Christian and Islamic religious traditions God is 
regarded as Personal. Some theologians like Paul Tillich speak of 
a ‘God above God’ who is the ‘Ground of being’. In Western 
Philosophy F.H. Bradley regards God as different from the Absolute 
and as an aspect or appearance of the Absolute. Other philosophers 
like Spinoza, Hegel, Whitehead and a few others identify God with 
the Absolute. In Indian Philosophy there are several systems which 
do not accept the existence of God. 

The problem of the relation between the Personal and the 
Impersonal assumes crucial importance in Vedanta. The 
Upanishads speak of Brahman as Personal (saguna) as well as 
Impersonal (nirguna). The saguna or Personal aspect of Brahman 
is known as /§vara or God. Sankara hardly makes any distinction 
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between Brahman and I$wra in his commentaries. For him 
Brahman is not merely an impersonal principle but also the 
omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent Lord. Badarayana in his 
Brahma-sutras makes no distinction between Brahman and J§vara. 

It was the post-Sankara Advaitins who gave too much 
importance to the distinction between Brahman and IJsvara. 
According to the Vārtikā school of Sureévara, [§vara is the 
reflection of Brahman on collective (samasti) ajfiina, and Jivas are 
the reflections of Brahman on individual (vyasti) ajñānas. Vivarana 
and Bhfmati schools hold that Isvara is Brahman itself seen 
through the veil of maya, the locus (raya) of ajfiana being 
Brahman according to Vivarana, and Jiva according to Bhamati. 

Commenting on the above view of Advaitins, Prof. Chatterjee 
states: ‘But the world is conceived by Sankara as an appearance 
which rests on our ignorance. So Brahman’s creative activity is not 
real, it is only apparent: Brahaman is only apparently associated 
with creativity. It follows that God is an unreal appearance of 
Brahman...Such a God cannot be the proper object of devotion and 
worship.’ 22 

Coming to the dualistic Vaishnava schools of Vedanta, we find 
that some of them, as for instance the Dvaita school of Madhva, 
do not recognize the Impersonal (nirguna) at all. In some others 
like the school of Ramanuja and Goudiya Vaishnavism, the 
Impersoanl is treated merely as the antaryamin or Inner Controller 
who is an aspect of the transcendent Supreme Deity, the Supreme 
Person. 

In the Shaiva and Shakta traditions the ultimate Reality is 
considered to be non-dual. It has, however, two aspects—the Static 
and the Dynamic. The static aspect is the Impersonal which is, 
however, spoken of as Shiva or Parama Shiva. The dynamic aspect 
is the Personal which is spoken of as the Divine Mother. Sri 
Ramakrishna’s philosophy has affinity to the Shakta tradition. This 
has made some Western scholars like Heinrich Zimmer 
characterize Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings as Tantric.” 
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But there are some basic differences between Shaktism and Sri 
Ramakrishna’s philosophy. For one thing, in the Shakta tradition 
the nature of the ultimate Reality is cit-fakti. For Sri Ramakrishna 
the ultimate Reality is-Brahman, which is of the nature of sat-cit- 
dGnanda, with Shakti as the inseparable power of Brahman. 
Secondly, in the Shakta tradition, maya is only a lower category 
which operates at a lower stage in cosmic evolution, causing the 
division of the undivided Reality into individual Jivas. Sri 
Ramakrishna identified maya with Shakti which is also known as 
Mahamaya. He, however, spoke of two kinds of maya: vidya maya, 
higher maya, and avidyd maya, lower maya. He identified lower 
maya with the ego. Thirdly, Sri Ramakrishna himself has spoken 
of Advaita as the highest form of realization. In the Kathamrita 
(Gospel) Sri Ramakrishna states: ‘If you reason it out, you will 
realize that all these are as illusory as a dream. Brahman alone 
is the Reality, and all else is unreal. Even this very Sakti is 
unsubstantial, like a dream. But though you reason all your life, 
unless you are established in samadhi, you cannot go beyond the 
jurisdiction of Sakti.’24 

From the above discussion we may conclude that Sri 
Ramakrishna’s philosophy is closer to Vedanta than to Shaktism. 

Sri Ramakrishna also descibed the impersonal, static aspect of 
Brahman as nitya, and the personal dynamic aspect of Brahma as 
lila. According to him the two are inseparable like the snake and 
its wrigggling motion or milk and its whiteness. Explaining this 
idea, he said: ‘Thus Brahman and Sakti are identical. If you accept 
the one, you must accept the other. It is like fire and its power 
to burn. If you see the fire, you must recognize its power to burn 
also. You cannot think of fire without its power to burn, nor can 
you think of the power to burn without fire. You cannot conceive 
of the sun’s rays without the sun, nor can you conceive of the sun 
without its rays. What is milk like? Oh, you say, it is something 
white. You cannot think of the milk without the whiteness, and 
again, you cannot think of the whiteness without the milk. Thus 
one cannot think of Brahman without Sakti, or of Sakti without 
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Brahman. One cannot think of the Absolute without the Relative, 
or of the Relative without the Absolute. 

‘The Primordial Power (Adya Sakti) is ever at play. She is 
creating, preserving and destroying in play, as it were. This power 
is called Kali. Kali is verily Brahman, and Brahman is verily Kali. 
It is one and the same Reality. When we think of it as inactive, 
that is to say, not engaged in acts of creation, preservation and 
destruction, then we call it Brahman, But when it engages in these 
activities, then we call it Kali or Sakti’? 

Sri Ramakrishna himself has summed up his ideas on the 
inseperable relation between Brahman and Shaki in an aphoristic 
dictum: Jini brahma tini 1 Sakti, tini T mā, ‘He who is Brahman 
is verily Sakti, and She is the Mother. ?6 

Explaining the significance of Sri Ramakrishna’s concept of the 
identity of Brahman and Sakti or Divine Mother, Prof. Chatterjee 
states: “This implies that God and the Absolute are the same 
identical reality in two different aspects or states. God is not an 
unreal appearance of the Absolute, nor a lower grade of reality 
than the Absolute. He is the Absolute itself as moving, acting and 
creating worlds without number...Such a God is not only the proper 
but the highest object of man’s worship, He satisfies the religious 
need for God who is the Absolute,’?’ 

We may conclude the above discussion by stating that for Sri 
Ramakrishna God is Personal-Impersonal, saguna-nirguna. 


The Formless and the Formed 


Acceptance of the conception of God as Personal, sagula, raises 
the question whether the Personal God has any form (sakara) or 
is formless (niradkdra). Judaism and Islam strictly hold that God 
is formless. As reagrds Christianity, the concept of Trinity enables 
Christianity to accommodate both the conceptions of God. In 
Hiduism the sakara and nirākāra conceptions coexist without any 
contradiciton. Hinduism accepts not one Form of God but 
innumerable forms. There are many gods and goddesses and several 
Avatars. Yet Hinduism as a whole is not polytheistic but 
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monotheistic. This raises the geustion whether the forms of God 
are real. 

During Sri Ramakrishna’s time several reform movements such 
as the Arya Samaj and Brahmo Samaj had become popular. These 
movements propagated the formelss conception of God and 
condemned image and idol worship. This created conflicts in the 
minds of people. Many of them approached Sri Ramakrishna on 
different occasions to know whether God is with form or without 
form. Sri Ramakrishna considered both the conceptions to be true. 
He explained his view as follows: ‘No one can say with finality 
that God is only “this” and nothing else. He is formless and also 
with form. For the Bhakta God assumes forms. But he is formless 
for the Jnani, that is, for htm who looks upon the world as mere 
dream...Do you know what I mean? Think of Brahman, Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, as a shoreless ocean. Through the 
cooling influence, as it were, of the bhakta’s love, the water has 
frozen at places into blocks of ice. In other words, God now and 
then assumes various forms for His lovers sake and reveals Himself 
to them as a Person. But with the rising of the sun of Knowledge, 
the blocks of ice melt. Then one does’t feel any more that God 
is a Person, nor does one see God’s forms. What He is cannot 
be described. Who will describe Him? He who would do so 
disappears. He cannot find his ‘I’ any more.’*® 

The point Sri Ramakrishna makes is this: the Forms of God 
are real in the sense that they are not the product of the devotee’s 
Imagination; they are assumed by God himself and exist 
independent of the devotee’s imagination. As long as the devotee 
retains his ego and identifies himself with his own self image, he 
sees God’s Image also. But when he transcends his ego and self 
image, he will see the impersonal background Reality behind the 
Divine Image. 


The Immanent and the Transcendent 


The concepts of God’s omnipresence, immanence and 
transcendence occur in most of the world religions. But there are 
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basic differences between Hinduism and other religions regarding 
these concepts. In the Judeo-Christian tradition, God is extra- 
cosmic; the terms ‘omnipresence’ and ‘immanence’ mean that 
God’s will is present in all beings. It does not mean that God’s 
substance is present in all and that God is intracosmic. That would 
be pantheism. In Western Philosophy pantheism is mainly 
associated with Spinoza. He identified God with nature. “The all 
is God, and God is all’ was his famous dictum. 

Vedanta is not pantheism, for Brahman is considered to be not 
only immanent but also transcendent. Brahman-Atman is of the 
nature of pure consciousness. Except consciousness, all objects in 
the universe constantly undergo change. Although Brahman is all 
pervading and indwells all beings, It remains unaffected by the 
changes they undergo. Vedanta does not identify nature or Prakriti 
with God. On the contrary, as the famous Purusa-stiktra states, ‘All 
this created universe manifests only one-fourth of the glory of 
Brahman; the remaning three-fourths remains in the immortal 
sphere.’2? 

In the Upanishads equal importance is given to both the 
transcendent and immanent aspects of Brahman. In the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad one whole section (3.7) is devoted to a 
discourse on the immanence of Brahman in the universe. But 
during and after the Middle Ages, the immanent aspect came to 
be neglected. The Advaitin’s main concern was to prove the 
Ulusoriness of the world. In such a situation the immanence of God 
did not assume much importance. The dualistic schools of Vedanta 
emphasized the transcendent nature of of the Supreme Deity. Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda highlighted the importance 
of immanence and restored the original vision of the Vedic sages. 

The uniqueness of Sri Ramakrishna lies in the fact that he 
emphasized the immanence of God in the human being. (It was 
this idea that Swami Vivekananda popularized as ‘potential 
Divinity of the soul’). No other Vedanta teacher gave so much 
importance to the inherent Divinity of the human being as Sri 
Ramakrishna did. He derived this understanding not from books 
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but from his own multidimensional, integral experience of the 
Supreme Reality. 


3. Vijnana or Integral Experience 


Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta is generally considered to be one of the 
most comprehensive, logically convincing and systematic 
philosophies in the world. The famous Existentialist philosopher 
Karl Jaspers once remarked, ‘Sankara is the greatest philospher in 
the world.’ Advaita Vedanta has the largest number of followers 
in India and has exerted greater influence on Indian thought and 
life than any other philosophical system. Nevertheless, it has certain 
drawbacks. 

In the first place, its concept of the illusoriness of the world 
does not encourage people to improve their socio-economic 
conditions or attempt to make the world a better place to live in. 
Secondly, the Advaita concept of the illusoriness of individuality 
provides no inspiration to a young man to develop his inherent 
potentialities and achieve excellence and success in life. A third 
drawback of traditional Advaita system is its negative attitude 
towards life. India is now rising to be a global superpower, and 
our bright young men coming out of our colleges have a whole 
world of opportunities. The last thing they need is to be told about 
the impermanence, sorrow, suffering and futility of life. 

When, however, we turn to the Upanishads, we see an altogether 
different picture. The sages of the Upanishads did not look upon 
the world as illusory; but as manifesting the glories of Brahman. 
They saw, not illusion, but consciousness everywhere; they saw the 
whole world illuminated by the light of Brahman—tasya bhasa 
sarvam idam vibhati. Furthermore, in the Upanishads there is 
hardly any mention of sorrow and suffering. The sages experienced 
only Gnanda, joy, everywhere.*° Sri Ramakrishna recovered for the 
modern world the integral vision of the Vedic sages through his 
concept of vijfidna. 

Vedantic teachers have followed two paths of enquiry in their 
attmpt to know the ultimate Reality: the path of negation and the 
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path of affirmation. The path of negation is followed by Advaitins. 
In this path the world, including one’s own body and mind, is 
rejected as unreal by the discriminative process of neti, neti. The 
path of affirmation is followed by dualistic Vedantins, especially 
by Ramanuja. In this path the world is regarded as real. What is 
the criterion for Reality? Building upon Nagarjuna’s logic, post- 
fankara advaitins like Vacaspati held that anythig which is 
impermanent (anitya) must be unreal (asat). The world one 
experiences is impermanent, and so it must be unreal. As stated 
by Gaudapada, “What did not exist at the beginning, and will not 
exist at the end, cannot be said to exist at the present time.’! The 
dualists do not accept this view. According to them, impermanence 
does not mean unreality. Fire is impermanent, but it can burn the 
hand. Anything that is experienced as it actually is, how can it be 
regarded as unreal? 

Sri Ramakrishna’s integral approach reconciles these two 
opposing views of Advaitins and dualists. This approach involves 
both the processes of negation and affirmation. By following the 
process of neti, neti one first negates the world of appearances, 
and reaches the highest peak of spiritual experience—the 
experience of non-dual Brahman. Then he returns to the relative 
plane of experience and sees the whole world filled with the light 
of Brahman. He now affirms the presence of Brahman in all people 
and objects by the process of iti, iti (short for idam brahma iti 
“‘that this is Brahman’’). This integral knowledge was given the 
name vijfana by Sri Ramakrishna. 

In his talk with Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Sri Ramakrishna 
explained his concept of Vijfidna as follows. “The jnani gives up 
his identification with worldly things, discriminating, “Not this, 
not this”. Only then can he realize Brahman. It is like reaching 
the roof of a house by leaving the steps behind, one by one. But 
the vijiiani, who is more intimately acquainted with Brahman, 
realizes something more. He realizes that the steps are made of 
the same materials as the roof: bricks, lime, and brick-dust. That 
which is realized intuitively as Brahman, through the eliminating 
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process of ‘‘Not this, not this”, is then found to have become the 
which is nirguna, without attributes, is also saguna, with 
attributes. 37 

Sri Ramakrishna’s concept of vijfidna is sometimes mistaken for 
Ramanuja’s Viśistādvaita. But the two are quite different concepts. 
Ramanuja regards Advaita as a lower kind of experience. But Sri 
Ramakrishna considers Advaita to be the highest pinnacle of 
spiritual experience. Vijñāna comes after the Advaitic experience; 
it is a more advanced, holistic, integral, experience. Mount Everest 
is undoubtedly the highest point on earth, but not the last; beyond 
Mount Everest there are more territories. In the same way, Advaita 
is the highest point of spiritual experience, but not the last one. 
Even after the Advaitic experience one may have fuller experience 
of the immanence of Brahman in creation. The relative positions 
of Visistadvaita, Advaita and Vijñāna are indicated with the help 
of a bell-shaped curve below. 


Advaita (the highest experience but not the last) 






Visistidvaita 
Vijiiana of Sri Ramakrishna 


Dvaita 


The concept of vijñāna holds great significance for the present 
generation in the modern world. It leads to the glorification of life 
and the transfiguration of the whole world. Instead of looking upon 
the world as illusory and full of sorrow, Vijnana teaches us to see 
the whole world as manifestating the glories, vibhutis, of God, as 
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Sri Krishna says in the Gita. All the achievements of modern 
science and technology, information and communication 
technology, all the advancements in engineering, medicine, 
agriculture, education—everything becomes an expression of the 
inexhaustible possiblities of Brahman or God. Individual life 
becmes a participation in the incessant creativity of the Divine 
Mother of the universe. In a word, Sri Ramakrishna’s concept of 
Vijnana means the Divinization of Life. 


4. Philosophy of Love—-Divine and Human 


Nobody needs to be told how important love is in our lives. As 
food is important to the body so is love to the soul. But the love 
that we experience in our daily life has two drawbacks. The first 
drawback is, except the mother’s love for the child, most of the 
love is limited, conditional, self-centred, impure (being mixed with 
lower emotions and motives) and changing. 

The second problem about love is that in many spiritual 
traditions love for human beings is considered to be a form of 
attachment and an obstacle to the cultivation of true love for God. 
Therefore many saints have given the advice to give up love for 
the members of one’s family. Even the great Buddha warned against 
priti or love, and advocated the cultivation of only maitri (metta 
in Pali) or ‘friendliness’ towards all. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s concept of Divinization of human 
relationships overcomes both the above drawbacks of human love. 
Before taking it up, we have to raise the question, what is love? 
Since love is generally taken for granted, this question is seldom 
asked. There are several theories of love in our religious tradition. 
According to Swami Vivekananda, love is an expression of the 
sense of unity, identification or relationship of the soul with some 
person. Says Swamiji, ‘Love binds, love makes for that oneness. 
You become one, the mother with the child, lover with the beloveda 
For love is existence. 3? 

The sense of unity can be had at two levels. One is at the level 
of body and mind. This is ordinary worldly love. But since the 
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body and mind are subject to various changes, this kind of love 
is changeable and limited. 

Vedanta posits a higher, spiritual level at which the unity of 
individual Self (jiwitman) with the Supreme Self (Paramdatman) 
takes place, and this unity is the real basis of all human love. 
Vedanta is the only philosophical system in the world which holds 
this great doctrine of love. The main ideas involved in it are as 
follows. 

* Man’s true nature is neither the body nor the mind but the 

Atman or Self which is of the nature of pure consciousness. 

* All individual Selves (iva@tmans) are parts or aspects of the 

Supreme Self or Paramdtman. 

* This spiritual unity is the true basis of all human love. 

* But, owing to ignorance, people are not aware of it. 

+ ‘When, with the dawn of knowledge, ignorance goes, the man 

realizes the truth that the unity of all Selves in the Supreme 
Self is the real basis of all forms of human love. In other 
words, human love is really Divine. It is Divine love that 
finds expression as human love. At the highest level of 
consciousness, when a person sees God in all people, the 
distinction between love for human beings and love for God 
disappears. 

This sublime concept of love found expression for the first time 
in the famous Yajfiavalkya-Maitreyi dialogue in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad: “The husband is loved not for the sake of the husband 
but for the sake of the Self. The wife is loved not for the sake 
of the wife but for the sake of the Self.’ And so on. 

It is amazing that such a lofty idea of love was developed in 
India as early as 800 BC. But this great spiritual treasure remained 
hidden in the scriptures which were the exclusive possession of 
a small class of people and remained unavailable to common people 
for more than two millennia. Sri Ramakrishna, who knew nothing 
about the scriptural source of this principle of love, rediscovered it 
independently. He first applied it in his own life, in his relationship 
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with his wife whom he once worshipped as the manifestation of 
the Divine Mother. He applied the principle in his relationship with 
his disciples, with all people including those who were addicted 
to drinking and other vices. He saw the Divine in all people—the 
high and the low, the good and the bad. It was the pure, unselfish, 
divine love that he radiated which drew people to him like a 
magnet, 

Sri Ramakrishna made love for man an expression of love of 
God. Human beings are to be loved not as human beings but as 
manifestations of God. Human relationships should be divinized. 
Divinization of human relationships is an important contribution 
of Sri Ramakrishna to world culture. This principle can be applied 
in practical life in all areas of social interactionubetween parents 
and children, between teachers and students, between employers 
and employees, between doctors and patients, and so on. 
Spiritual Basis of Service 
Love is not merely an emotion or mere talk, true love finds 
expression in service. It is through service that love validates itself, 
authenticates itself. Service is generally undertaken out of sense 
of duty or compassion or one’s own self-importance. Sri 
Ramakrishna gave a new view of service. God dwells in all beings 
as the Supreme Spirit, Paramdtman. Therefore service to human 
beings should be done with the idea that it is really service to God. 
He expressed this idea in the form of a simple formula, Siva jadne 
jiva sevad. when service is done with the attitude of worship of the 
living God, it elevates both the doer and the beneficiary. 

It was this idea of service as worship that formed the basis of 
Swami Vivekananda’s gospel of social service. What Swamiji did 
was to apply this doctrine in rendering service to the poor and the 
downtrodden. He also used it as the fuel to run the social service 
machinery known as ‘Ramakrishna Mission’ which he founded in 
1897. 


Spiritual Basis for Feminisin 
This is the age of feminism. Modern ideas of feminism are based 
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on physical and social considerations. Sri Ramakrishna has given 
a spiritual basis to it. Although the Atman is.devoid of the 
disctincions of gender, and God as the Supreme Spirit is beyond 
gender considerations, Sri Ramakrishna regarded God as the Divine 
Mother, and he looked upon all women as manifestations of the 
Divine Mother. Such an attitude elevates the position of women 
in society in a natural way and is in accord with the reigious culture 
of the Indian people. 


5. Transformation of the Ego 


To look upon oneself as the Atman or Spirit and to see the Supreme 
Spirit in all people brings about the spiritual transformation of 
one’s whole life. But this is a time- consuming process and may 
take several years. In this context the question arises, what is the 
role of the ego in this transformation process? What is the place 
of the ego in Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy? 

As the eminent thinker and philospher of the 20th century India, 
K. C. Bhattacharya has pointed out, illusoriness of the individual 
self or ego is a central concept in Advaita Vedanta.*” The concept 
of illusoriness of ego raises some philosophical questions which 
are difficult to answer. Apart from that, if the ego is illusory, then 
all efforts at self-improvement, development of personality, 
education, striving for success—everything becomes meaningless. 

A well-developed ego is necessary to face the problems of life, 
to attain success in life, to render service to others, even to attain 
Mukti or liberation. Therefore Sri Ramakrishna has given an 
important place to ego in his philosophy. He speaks of two kinds 
of ego: the kanca ami or ‘unripe’ ego and the paka ami or ‘ripe’ 
ego. The unripe ego is the ignorant ego which is overcome by pride 
and selfishness. This type of ego is the cause of all our sufferings. 
One cannot enter a room if the door is blocked by the big bole 
of a tree. In the same way, ego prevents one from entering the 
spiritual chamber of the heart. Rainwater does not accumulate at 
the tip of an elevated place but flows down the slopes. In the same 
way Divine grace does not remain with an egoistic person. Sri 
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Ramakrishna identifies avidya maya with the ‘unripe’ ego which 
prevents a person from knowing his true nature as Atman.’ 

The ‘ripe’ ego is the ego illumined by knowledge. Such an ego 
makes a person regard himself as a servant of God, or as an 
instrument in the hands of God. He says, ‘I am the engine and 
thou art the operator’. Sri Ramakrishna associated vidya maya or 
higher maya with the ‘ripe’ ego. He said: ‘Even after attaining 
jnana, the jnani can live in the world retaining Vidya maya, that 
is to say, bhakti, compassion, renunciation and such virtues...The 
“ego of knowledge” and the “ego of devotion’ can do no harm... 
It is like a burnt rope, which appears to be a rope but disappears 
at the slightest puff.” The ‘ripe’ or illumined ego sees God in 
all people and serves them. 

The transfiguration of the unawakened selfish ego into an 
awakened, illumined ego devoted to the service of God in mani 
this was what Sri Ramakrishna conceived as human development 
in spiritual life. He advocated a positive outlook on life. He did 
not approve a self-disparaging attitude, for he knew that such an 
attitude only weakens the personality and proves to be an obstacle 
to the attainment of success and progress in life. He used to say: 
‘The wretch who constantly says “Tam bound, I am bound” only 
succeeds in being bound. He who says day and night “Tama sinner, 
I am a sinner’’ verily becomes a sinner. One should have such a 
burning faith in God that one can say: ‘‘What? I have taken the 
name of God, and can sin still cling to me? How can I be a sinner 
any more? How can I be in bondage any more?’’’*® 

This teaching of Sri Ramakrishna is in accord with the spirit 
of Upanishads and the Gita. The Gita (6.5) states: “One should 
uplift oneself by the higher Self. One should not lower or debase 
oneself. An elevated self becomes one’s greatest friend, and a 
debased self acts as one’s enemy.’ 


6. Philosophy of Harmony 


There is no dearth of philosophies, religions, cultures or social 
institutions in the modern world. What is most needed now is an 
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authenticated principle of harmony which integrates the different 
systems of thought which humanity has developed through 
centuries into a universal, holistic understanding of life and reality. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s life and teachings provide this principle of 
harmony. 

An overall attitude of harmony characterized Sri Ramakrishna’s 
approach to the various problems and situations in life. He taught 
different types of harmony: harmony of individuals, harmony of 
religions, harmony of sects, harmony of spiritual paths, and 
harmony of cultures. Here we can discuss only Sri Ramakrishna’s 
doctrine of harmony of religions. 


Philosophy of Harmony of Religions 

Harmony of religions is the doctrine for which Sri Ramakrishna 
is most well known all over the world. Before discussing the 
doctrine it is necessary to remember that Sri Ramakrishna never 
subscribed to the view known as ‘indifferentism’ which holds that 
there are no differences among religions and all religions are the 
same. He recognized differences among religions but showed that, 
in spite of these differences, there can be harmony among them. 
It is not widely known that Sri Ramakrishna’s doctrine of harmony 
of religions implies two important philosophical concepts which 
form the foundation of the modern discipline of Comparative 
Religion. These are: Phenomenology of Religion and Religious 
Pluralism. 

Phenomenology is a school of philosophy founded by Edmund 
Husserl towards the end of the nineteenth century. In the early 
decades of the twentieth century the phenomenological method was 
applied in the comparative study of religions by two Dutch scholars, 
W. B. Kristensen and G. Van der Leeuw. This method is based 
on two principles. One is epoché which means to refrain from 
making value judgments on other religions, and to see each religion 
as it is with all its beliefs, customs and practices. The other 
principle is einfuhlen which is generally translated as ‘empathy’. 
What this means is that one should show genuine interest in other 
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religions and should share the experience of religious fervour of 
the followers of other religions. Not only should we refrain from 
criticizing other religions, but should also see other religions 
through the eyes of their followers. Needless to say, this was what 
Sri Ramakrishna did in his life. Long before the phenomenological 
method was ever conceived, Sri Ramakrishna had followed its 
spirit. He practised what the Western scholars theorized and, 
through his life, gave authenticity to their theory. 

The second philosophical concept, religious pluralism, is a part 
of the general pluralistic trend which is the in-thing in Post-modern 
thought at present. During the past two decades much of the 
discussion on comparative religion has focused on three inter- 
religious attitudes: exclusivism, inclusivism and pluralism. 
Exclusivism is the view that one’s own religion alone is true and 
all other religions are false. Jnclusivism is the view that one’s own 
religion alone is true but the other religions are not false, as they 
are all included in one’s own religion. Pluralism is the view that 
religions of the world are different expressions of man’s concern 
for the Ultimate, which is conceived in different ways, and it is 
not proper to make value judgments on them.*? 

It may be mentioned here that exclusivism is still the dominant 
attitude in some religions, and 1s held by conservatives and 
fundamentalists in all religions. Inclusivism is now popular among 
liberal theologians in the West. Pluralism has been rapidly gaining 
ground among the youths in recent years especially in the West. 
The mass media and the Internet are making available to them the 
spiritual treasures of all religions of the world. This is liberalizing 
the attitudes of the present generation of youths all over the world. 
But most of them are not aware that Sri Ramakrishna is the original 
founder of religious pluralism. 

The main principles of religious pluralism that Sri Ramakrishna 
taught are briefly stated below. 


1. The ultimate Reality is only one, but is known by different 
names in different religions. 
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2.a. The ultimate Reality is beyond the reach of ordinary mind 
and words. Hence the real nature of the ultimate Reality can 
never be expressed in words. 

b. The views expressed in different scriptures are only opinions 
(mat). 

c. However, these opinions are not false because they reveal 
some aspects of the ultimate Reality. 

d. These opinions are not mutually contradictory but are 
mutually complementary. 

3.a. Although the true nature of the ultimate Reality cannot be 
known by the ordinary mind, it is possible to transcend the 
ordinary mind by following certain spiritual disciplines, and 
get superconscious realization of the true nature of the 
ultimate Reality. 

b. This superconscious realization can be attained through 
several paths. Religions of the world are different pathways 
to the same ultimate Reality. As Sri Ramakrishna has put 
it, yato mat tato path. 

4. Since all world religions lead to the same ultimate Goal, they 
are all to be regarded as true and valid. 

5. However, each person should remain steadfast in his own 
path in a spirit of istanistha, without thinking that his own 
path alone is true and perfect. 

What the Western concept of Pluralism lacks is an experiential 
basis. Sri Ramakrishna alone practised the spiritual disciplines of 
different religions and realized the ultimate goal of all religions. 
Therefore he alone could establish harmony of religions at the 
experiential level. It is this experiential harmony that gives 
authenticity to religious pluralism.*° 


7. Sri Ramakrishna’s Moral Philosophy 


Like all the other great prophets and world teachers, Sri 
Ramakrishna gave primary importance to morality in his teachings. 
Although the moral codes of world religions have much in 
common, there are also several differences among them. These 
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differences in moral codes and conduct are often the cause of 
conflict among religions. 

Sri Ramakrishna went beyond conventional morality, and 
stressed purity, which is the real basis and aim of all moral codes 
and conduct. The difference between conventional morality and 
purity is to be noted here. Morality is the basis of religion, whereas 
purity is the basis of spirituality. Morality is conformity to certain 
codes of conduct, whereas purity is freedom from desires and 
instinctual drives. Morality is how we appear to others; purity is 
what we actually are. 

For purity of mind Sri Ramakrishna stressed two processes: 
renunciation of lust (kama) and greed for wealth (kdnchan), and 
observance of truthfulness and egolessness. His advocacy of the 
renunciation of kdma-kanchan is to be understood in a larger 
context. At the individual level, millions of people have ruined 
themselves and their families by the uncontrolled pursuit of lust 
and lucre. At the social level, the alarming increase in crime, 
violence, immorality, drug abuse and other evils is the direct or 
indirect result of the promotion of unlimited pleasure seeking and 
greed as the twin goals of life. As regards truthfulness and 
egolessness, the need for these virtues in individual life and social 
life is so obvious that it needs no explanation. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching of purity was not a form of 
moralizing. It was a natural expression of his experience of Atman- 
Brahman as the real nature of man, and the realization of this reality 
as the goal of life. Brahman is of the nature of pure, contentless 
consciousness, and for the realization of Brahman the mind should 
be made so pure that it transmits fully, like a transparent crystal, 
the light of Brahman. This was the reason why Sri Ramakrishna 
stressed purity of mind in his teachings. All the great mystics of 
the world have done the same. 

As regards the actions and behaviour of human beings, Sri 
Ramakrishna held that they are governed by cosmic forces, and the 
notion of ‘free will’ is a delusion. Instead of judging people as 
good or bad, he divided human beings into three categories: Sattvik 
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(those in whom sattva guna is predominant), Rajasik (those in 
whom rajoguna is predominant) and Tamasik (those in whom 
tamoguna is predominant). 

The system of ethics in which the standard of moral judgement 
is based on the nature of Reality 1s known as ‘ontological ethics’. 
In this connection it may be pointed out that in moral philosophy, 
ethics is divided into two broad categories: “Virtue ethics’ (in which 
morality is judged by a person’s character) and ‘Action ethics’ (in 
which morality is judged by a person’s actions or behaviour). In 
the latter, “Action ethics’, there are two main theories regarding the 
morality of actions. The “Deontological theory’ holds that morality 
is a matter of moral obligation or duty. The “Teleological theory’ 
holds that the morality of an action is to be judged by its end or 
the intention of the doer. In Hinduism, Vedantins in general uphold 
Virtue ethics. Among those who uphold ‘Action ethics’, the 
Mimamsakas follow the Deontological theory of action, whereas 
the Naiyayikas follow the Teleological theory of action. In contrast 
to these views, the ethical views of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, which are based on the nature of the ‘ultimate 
Reality’ (Atman-Brahman), are to be regarded as ‘Ontological 
ethics’ mentioned above. 


8. Philosophy of Spiritual Fulfilment 


Prof. Max Muller has stated that in India philosophy was pursued 
‘not for the sake of knowledge but for the highest purpose that man 
strives after in this life. “| Sri Ramakrishna too, echoing the voices 
of thousands of saints and sages who lived in India during the five 
thousand years of the subcontinent’s cultural history, repeatedly 
stated: [Svarlabh i manus jivaner uddesya, ‘God realization is verily 
the purpose of human life.” Here two questions arise: What is meant 
by God realization? And why should one seek it? 

In Vedanta, by God is meant the ultimate Reality known as 
Brahman. Although man’s true Self, Atman, is an essential aspect 
or part of Brahman, owing to ajfidna or ignorance, he is not aware 
of this fact. As a result he lives in a state of alienation from the 
ultimate Reality. All the problems and sufferings of human life are 
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traced to this spiritual alienation. When through appropriate means, 
known collectively as Yoga, the existential ignorance is removed; 
man realizes his true nature as Atman-Brahman. This is what is 
known as God realization. Thus Yoga or God realization is a 
process of dealienation. 

The need for this ultimate realization is a self-evident fact. There 
is in all human beings a basic inner quest. The quest for God 
realization is only the culmination of man’s endless quest in life. 
What is it that all human beings seek in life? Perfection, power, 
love, freedom, meaning—these are some of the things which people 
apparently seek as their goal of life. However, according to the 
sages of the Upanishads, Gnanda or happiness is what ultimately 
all human beings seek. “Who would have even breathed, had there 
not been happiness in life?’ asks the Upanishad.** The Upanishads 
also state that there are degrees of happiness corresponding to 
different levels of existence.4? There is happiness at the physical 
level, at the emotional level, at the intellectual level, at the intuitive 
level. But these types of happiness are limited and impermanent. 
Therefore the Upanishad states: “There is no real Snanda or bliss in 
the limited; only in the Infinite is there true bliss. “4 AIl lower types 
of joy culminate in the supreme bliss of infinite Brahman or God. 
It is this boundless, everlasting bliss of Brahman that is the ultimate 
goal of human life, and provides the motivation to strive for God 
realization. 

The happiness that we experience does not come from outside; 
it is inherent in the Atman-Brahman. ‘Bliss is the very nature of 
Brahman’, says the Upanishad.# Ananda or bliss is inseparable 
from sat or Existence. The connecting link between the two is cit or 
consciousness. That is why Vedanta describes the ultimate Reality 
as sat-cit-ananda, Existence-Consciousness-Bliss. The important 
point implied here is that existence itself is happiness. No effort 
is needed to get happiness. Effort is needed only to remove the 
obstacles to happiness (such as wrong desires, impulses, ignorance, 
egoism etc.) When these obstacles are removed, we experience 
happiness spontaneously. 
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There are different levels of existence (sat) and corresponding 
to each level there is a particular degree of happiness (ananda). 
Consciousness (cif) acts as a sort of staircase for moving from a 
lower level of existence to a higher level. Here by ‘moving’ is meant 
transformation. Transformation of consciousness is the key factor 
in human progress. Ordinary secular life is a struggle to transform 
animal consciousness into human consciousness; in effect this 
means a struggle to transform instincts and desires into reason and 
higher sentiments. Spiritual life is a struggle for transformation of 
human consciousness into divine consciousness; in effect this 
means struggle to transform reason and sentiments into spiritual 
illumination and divine love. 

With the realization of Brahman, which is of the nature of sat- 
cit-ananda, human life attains its highest fulfilment (parama- 
purusdrtha). A person who attains this state becomes a jivan- 
mukta, ‘liberated-in-life’. Such a person sees the world as illusory, 
and lives unattached to anything. This is the highest ideal of life 
according to traditional Advaita Vedanta. 

But Sri Ramakrishna did not regard this kind of individual 
spiritual fulfilment as the final goal of life. According to him, after 
the realization of the transcendental aspect of Brahman, the 
jivanmukta returns to the world and, seeing Brahman or God 
immanent in all beings, dedicates his whole life to the service of 
suffering humanity (Siva jane jiva seva). He enjoys the supreme 
bliss of serving God in all beings. This is the highest ideal of life 
that humanity has reached anywhere in the world. This is the 
culminating point in Sri Ramakrishna'’s philosophy. 
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Plantinga’s Objection to Kant’s Refutation of the 
Ontological Argument: A Response 


Subirranjan Bhattacharya 


The concept of God is a central concept in the philosophy of 
religion. Various arguments have been offered to prove that God 
really is. There are three classical arguments for the existence of 
God, namely, the ontological, the cosmological and the physico- 
thelogical (teleological). The ontological proof argues for the 
necessary existence of a supremely perfect being solely through 
its concepts. The cosmological argument argues for the necessary 
existence of a supremely perfect being from the contingent 
existence of a world in general. The physico-theological argument 
(also called argument from design) 1s based on the determinate 
experience of the world as having an orderly constitution, from 
which it infers the existence of ‘an author of nature’. Of all these 
proofs, Kant considers the ontological proof pivotal; for the other 
proofs, he thinks, rely tacitly on this proof. 

Kant has offered a number of objections to the ontological 
argument for the existence of God. The object of the present paper 
is to consider one of Kant’s central objection to this argument, and 
Plantinga’s objection to that of Kant. It consists of four sections. 
In the first section, formulations of the ontological argument as 
given by St. Anselm and Descartes are briefly stated. In the second 
section, Kant’s argument which Plantinga criticizes is explained. In 
the third section, J intend to consider Plantinga’s objection against 
Kant’s view. In the concluding section my aim is to show that his 
(Plantinga’s) objection is due to a complete misunderstanding of 
Kant. 


I 


The idea of God is the idea an all-perfect reality (ens realissimum) 
who possesses all positive attributes in their superlative degree. 
Keeping this idea of God in mind, Anselm’s ontélogical argument! 
could be roughly formulated as follows : 
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By definition, God is “the Being than which nothing greater 
can be conceived.” 

A Being who exists not merely in the understanding but also in 
reality is greater than a Being who exists only in the understanding. 

Since a Being greater than the greatest cannot be conceived, 
therefore, if God exists in the understanding, He must exist in 
reality as well. 

God does exist in the understanding. 

It follows that God exists in reality as well. 

In modern times, Descartes reformulated the argument. 
Descartes’ formulation of the argument in Meditation V could be 
stated as follows : 

God is the Being that possesses all reality, the absolutely perfect 
Being. 

‘‘Existence is a perfection’’*, which means that existence is an 
attribute. 

Therefore, the absolutely perfect Being must possess the 
attribute of existence, i.e. God necessarily exists. 

From Descartes’ argument, it is quite clear that according to 
him, existence must be included among the defining properties of 
God. Descartes further says that just as it follows from the very 
nature of a triangle that the sum of its three angles equals to two 
right angles, so it follows from the nature of God that He exists.’ 
It is as much a contradiction to say that God does not exist as it is 
to claim that the sum of three angles of a triangle is not equal to 
two right angles. God’s existence 1s necessary existence. 
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Kant’s criticisms of the ontological argument are directed against 
the views of both St. Anselm and Descartes. His criticisms of the 
ontological argument are embodied in section IV of the third 
chapter in the Transcendental Dialectic of his Critique of Pure 
Reason. Kant has put forward a number of objections, of which 
we will consider only the following one, since it is this objection 
which has been criticized by Plantinga. 
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The objection urged by Kant against the ontological argument, 
namely, that existence is not a real predicate, is the most celebrated 
one in the history of the ontological argument. The famous passage 
(A 599 = B 627) in the Critique is often quoted by the critics to 
determine whether, for Kant, existence is a real predicate. 

Kant maintains that ‘‘Being’’ is ‘‘obviously not a real 
predicate’; for “‘it is not a concept of something that could be 
added to the concept of a thing.’’* Kant explains this by saying 
that logically, it is merely the copula of a judgment. This means 
that the verb ‘‘to be” does not add any new predicate, but merely 
connects the predicate-concept with the subject-concept, e.g., in the 
proposition ‘God is omnipotent’. Moreover, if we take the subject- 
concept (God) with all its predicates (among which is omnipotence) 
and say, “God is” or “there is a God”; the verb “‘to be’’ does not 
add any new predicate to the subject-concept. It merely posits the 
subject “God” with all its properties “as being an object that 
stands in relation to my concept.’ 

Let us take an example to make Kant’s point more clear. If we 
say that a horse has four legs, a tail, and hoofs, we are attributing 
properties to the horse; but if we go on to say that the horse exists, 
we are not adding another property. We are saying that the thing we 
conceived as having these properties also exists. We are not adding 
to our concept of the thing. We are merely asserting a relation 
between the concept and the world. 

To show that existence does not add to the concept of a thing, 
Kant points out that a concept and its corresponding object that 
exists in reality have the same content. In other words, the thought 
or concept of a thing is not affected by any consideration of whether 
a thing corresponding to the concept exists or not. In Kant’s famous 
example, there can be no difference in the contents of the concepts 
of hundred merely possible thalers and one hundred real thalers. 
The thought of 100 real thalers is no different gua thought, from 
the thought of 100 possible i.e. non-existent ones. 100 real thalers 
do not contain a single coin more than the hundred possible that 
is expressed by the concept. Otherwise, i.e. if the object contains 
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more than the object, the concept cannot be said to be the adeguate 
or exact concept of that object.® 

So we see that the above objection of Kant to the ontological 
argument is based on the consideration of the relation between a 
concept and its corresponding object. He maintains that ““the 
concept of both [the concept and the object] must be one and the 
same’’. For otherwise, the concept cannot be said to be the exact 
concept of the said object. An object may actually exist or may 
not. But this does not make any difference to the corresponding 
concept. If an object corresponding to a concept actually happens 
to exist, the said concept is not on that account enriched in anyway. 
Accordingly, the concept of a thing having all Godly properties 
minus existence and the concept of a thing having all Godly 
properties plus existence are not two different concepts at all (Le. 
are not concepts of two different things at all). They are one and 
the same concept. For existence by itself does not make any 
difference between two concepts. Existence is not a real predicate. 
In this way, Kant purports to refute the second premise of St. 
Anselm’s argument, namely, that existence in reality is greater than 
existence in understanding alone. The question of superiority does 
not arise, as these concepts are not different at all. 


IH 


This argument of Kant’s has been vehemently criticized by 
Plantinga.’ Plantinga first points out that it is not clear (i) what 
is meant by the content of a concept on the one hand and the 
content of an object on the other, (ii) what it is to add something 
to the content of a concept and (iii) what it is for a concept and 
an object to have one and the same content. 

He then proceeds to give his own interpretation of the above 
expressions, and thus he arrives at an interpretation of Kant’s claim 
that existence is not a real predicate. The interpretation is as 
follows : 

“The content of a concept is the set of properties a thing must 
have to fall under or be an instance of that concept.’’® The content 
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of an object on the other hand, is the set of properties that an object 
has, and a thing a has (at least) as much content as or contains 
as much as a thing b if every member of b’s content is a member 
of as content.’’? Now the ‘“‘obvious difficulty’ that confronts 
Kant’s position on this interpretation, is, according to Plantinga, 
as follows : “It would certainly not be true that the concept of an 
object would contain as much content as the object itself”’!9 An 
actually existing object has properties much in excess of those 
contained in its concept. For example, we may consider the concept 
‘‘horse’’. Any real horse would have a concrete height. This height 
may be more than 16 cubits or just 16 or less than 16 cubits. But 
no such (property of) height can be included within the concept 
of ‘‘horse’’. For the concept of horse in general cannot include any 
particular height as its content. The same is the case with the 
concept “The tallest man in Boston’’. The actual man in question 
must have either the property of being married or the property of 
being unmarried. But no such property is to be found within the 
content of the concept ‘‘the tallest man in Boston.’ So, according 
to Plantinga, a concept and its corresponding object cannot share 
exactly the same content. 

We think Plantinga’s view to be mistaken on two scores. We shall 
first try to show that this interpretation (Plantinga’s interpretation) 
iS a wrong rendering of the Kantian position, and secondly that, 
even on this interpretation, the Kantian position is not really vitiated 
by the above-mentioned ‘obvious difficulties.’ 


IV 


Plantinga’s interpretation of Kant is not correct. The object of a 
concept in the Kantian sense is determined by the very set of 
properties which are signified by the concept. Any object, in order 
to be considered an instance of a certain concept, must possess 
at least all of the properties signified by the concept. But there is 
no bar to that object’s having properties in excess of those signified 
by the concept. But the object would be considered to be the object 
under the concept, not by virtue of having those excess properties. 
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but only by virtue of having those properties which are signified 
by the concept. An actual horse may have a particular height and 
many other properties which are not signified by the concept of 
‘‘horse’’, But that actual horse is called a horse, not by virtue of 
having those additional properties, but only by virtue of having 
all those properties which are included in the concept ‘‘horse’’. 
This means that a horse is not called a horse by virtue of having 
a particular height or other inessential properties, but by virtue of 
having the general essential properties included in the concept of 
horse. So, an object gua the object of a specified concept cannot 
have more properties than those included in that concept. 

Moreover, Kant, in the passage of the Critique under 
consideration by Plantinga, speaks of the complete concept of God, 
not of general concepts of classes of things. The concept of God 
is the concept of an individual entity. But the concept of ‘‘horse’’ 
is the concept of a class of animals. It is obvious that a general 
concept must exclude those individual variable properties which 
any individual belonging to that class must possess, but which are 
not shared by all such individuals. There is no common height 
shared by all individual horses, for example. But this difficulty does 
not touch the concept of God, which, being an individual concept, 
can easily contain the ideas of all the properties of God (if there is 
God). Otherwise, it would not be the proper and complete concept 
of that object (God). The concept of the tallest man in Boston, 
again, though it is a definite description applicable to a single 
object only, is not the complete description of that object. So, this 
is also not a case in point. Kant speaks of not only individual 
concepts, but of individual concepts which are complete. 

Now we proceed to show that, even on Plantinga’s interpretation, 
the Kantian position remains unaffected by the so-called ‘‘obvious 
difficulties’’. What Plantinga has shown so far is that an actually 
existing concrete individual (such as a horse) may contain many 
properties which are not contained in the corresponding class 
concept (the concept of horse) or definite description. But this does 
not prove that existence is a separate property which an object can 
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have along with other properties, such as redness, benevolence, etc. 
To say that a thing exists is to say that an object having some 
definite properties and answering to a definite concept is to be 
actually found in reality. But to say this is not to say that the object 
has an additional property, namely, existence. Otherwise, as Kant 
points out, no concept could ever be an adequate concept for an 
existing object. To say that an existing individual (such as an 
individual horse) may sometimes have additional properties not 
included in the concept applying to it is simply to say that under 
certain circumstances a concept is not a complete picture of an 
existing object. But this does not show that the object has the 
additional property of existence. 

To say that a being with all Godly properties is conceivable is 
to say that a being with all Godly properties can be conceived to 
exist. To say that a being with all Godly properties plus existence 
is conceivable is to say that a being with all Godly properties which 
can be conceived to exist can be conceived to exist. So, the second 
concept is merely a repetition of terms and is not at all different 
from the first. Hence, the question of superiority of the one concept 
to the other, which Plantinga claims, does not arise and, therefore, 
his objection against Kant does not hold good. 
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Nagarjuna’s Critique of Gautam’s View on Meaning 
and Designation 


Dilipkumar Mohanta 


I 

This short paper proposes a critical exposition of Nagarjuna’s (2nd 
century A.D.) arguments against the designatory function of words. 
Only in Vaidalyasiitra (Treatise of Tearing) Nagarjuna has criticized 
Gautama’s view of designation of words point by point. So the 
proposed explication will be the text based one. In Nyāya 
philosophy designation is considered as the power of the word. The 
cognitivists (pramanavadin-s) in principle agree that there exists a 
close tie between a word and the object designated by it. But 
Nagarjuna denies any such necessary relation between a word and 
its meant object. The first section of the paper proposes to explicate 
Nagirjuna's arguments. The second section proposes to discuss how 
Nagarjuna’s refutation of others’ philosophical theses indirectly 
points to a meta-linguistic turn in the context of meaning. Here I 
shall try to confine my discussion only within the scope of 
Vaidalyastitra of Nagarjuna. It is indeed true that in the second 
chapter onwards of his Treatise on Logic (Nydyasittra) Gautama has 
attempted an examination of some of Nagarjuna’s criticisms. In this 
expository survey of Nagarjuna’s arguments. I prefer to put the 
examination of the criticism of Nagarjuna from Nyäya standpoint 
outside the scope of this paper. 


II 


Nagarjuna discusses the problem of meaning only in connection 
to the refutation of the existence of the debate for final 
ascertainment. This is in Sanskrit called vada. Nagarjuna devoted 
five aphorism-s (numbering from 51 to 55) of Vaidalyasiitra to 
refute the existence of wida, As we debate depending upon the 
relation between the word and the designated object and when both 
of these are proved as devoid of independent existence, there 
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remains no justification for admitting the independent existence of 
vada, according to Nagarjuna. What do we do in a (philosophical) 
debate (vada)? The vdda consists of defending a certain thesis and 
of rejecting the counter-thesis. According to the opponent, this very 
existence of defending and rejecting process is the ground for 
admitting the existence of nirnaya or determination. That is why 
Nagarjuna considers it proper to refute the Nyaya claim for the 
existence of vada. According to Nyayasittra 1.2.1, vada is a form 
of philosophical debate in which the defender of the thesis uses 
pramdna-s and tarka to refute the counter-thesis but does not 
contradict the established thesis. He also employs the five limbed 
inference to substantiate the thesis and to refute the counter- 
thesis (pramdna-tarka sadhanopailambhah  siddhantd-viruddhah 
pañcãvayayo papannah paksa-pratipaksa parigraho vādah). 
Nagarjuna tries to silence the opponent on the ground that the 
designated (object) and the designator, (word) are devoid of 
existence. The commentary on the 5lst aphorism elaborates the 
rejoinder introducing the following questions: Is the designator (i.e. 
name) identical with the designated object or different? If it is 
argued that the designator and the designated object are identical, 
then it must be admitted that the way in which the word ‘pot’ comes 
into being without any role of the lump of clay or the potter, the 
designated object, the actual pot would come into being without 
having any role of the potter or the lump of clay etc. Similarly, 
when a person utters the word ‘pot’, the actual object “pot” must 
come into being if there had been a tie of identity between the 
word and the object. When we utter the word ‘a ball of sweet- 
juice’ (madhu-golaka or rasagolla) our mouth must have been 
immediately filled up by ‘sweet-juice’ had the relation between the 
word and the object designated been one of identity. On the other 
hand, they are not established as different, because the object in 
question is not known by something totally different from it. One 
cannot claim that he can know a ‘pot’ through a ‘cow’, From this 
it appears that the relation between the word and the object 
designated (by the word) is neither identity nor difference. 
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But without any established relation between the two, the 
(philosophical) debate which rests on the relation between those 
two becomes impossible. After dismissing the identity relation 
between the word and the designated object, Nāgārjuna has rejected 
the claim that there exists a conventional relation between the afore- 
said two. It is claimed in the Nyaya-siitra that the right cognition 
of the sixteen categories of knowables lead to the highest good, 
nifreyasah (1.e., liberation). The Nyāya opponent, according to 
Nagarjuna, also believes that these existent categories are 
knowables. In other words, according to the Nyaya philosopher, the 
object of knowledge are independently existent; they are real. 
Nagarjuna rejects this claim of the Nyaya. For names are only 
conventional signs and names designate even non-existent objects. 
He cited two examples in the commentary namely, Devadatta and 
Indragupta, the first refers to one who is given by the Gods and 
the later refers to one protected by Indra (the King of Gods). There 
is no logical guarantee that the same is not applicable to the thus- 
claimed sixteen categories of knowables. What is conventional is 
not necessarily something existent. Again, the claim of attaining 
liberation or the highest good through the knowledge of the exact 
nature of knowables is not beyond doubt. It is often seen that the 
ordinary people are not always aware of the true nature of the 
knowable (objects) but there is no hindrance for them to use the 
objects in question successfully and in this matter there exists no 
difference between an ‘wise person’ and an ‘ignorant person’ in 
praxis. In practical affairs of life both the afore-said persons use 
convention and this does not necessarily correspond to what is 
exactly real. It is thus illogical to admit the Nyaya claim that the 
relation between the word/name and the object designated by the 
word is conventional. Again, in 53rd aphorism of Vaidalyasiitra 
Nagarjuna speaks of another difficulty that follows from accepting 
the conventional relation between the word and the object. It is 
a common experience of everyday life that the one and the same 
thing may be designated by many words. So it cannot be said that 
the word does necessarily designate the exact nature of the object in 
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guestion and this is a clear indication that from the word we cannot 
claim that the object in question does exist. And if there is no 
logical justification for that claim, we cannot advance any Justified 
ground for admitting the existence of the debate (vada). In the 
commentary on the 54th aphorism of Vaidalyasiitra, Nagarjuna 
cites two words, say, ‘go’ and ‘hari’ to explain the objection he 
has introduced in the previous aphorism. One and the same object 
may be designated by many words. The same person called Indra 
may be designated by the word ‘destroyer of the city’ (purandara) 
and by the word ‘giver of rain’. This only shows that the words 
though have synonymic value and they are devoid of the capacity 
of proving the existence of the object in question. In other words, 
words are being proved as devoid of true existence and they are 
nothing, but the creations of the arbitrary human imagination. In 
view of the arbitrariness and the conventional nature of the words, 
the fruitful debate for ascertaining the exact nature of objects 
designated by the words is not possible and in such a context the 
very claim of the Nyaya philosophy of Gautama that through the 
cognition of the real nature of knowables liberation is attained 
remains un-established. Last but not least, the 55th aphorism of 
Vaidalyasiitra contains a fresh reasoning opposing the Nyaya view 
with regard to the exact relation that exists between the word and 
the designated object. If it is said that they are one and identical, 
it would invite again a fresh difficulty, according to Nagarjuna. 
Because in such a case neither the word nor the object designated 
by the word be established as having individual existence. Now 
to avert this difficulty, if we admit them as different, then there 
would be logical difficulty in establishing any relation between the 
two. The third alternative of admitting them as both identical and 
different would also invite the blemish of self-contradiction. The 
Nyaya believes in relational two-valued logic and obviously it can 
not allow anything and its exclusive negation in something in the 
same time. From this, according to Nagarjuna, it follows that the 
Nyaya claim for the existence of vada as an independent category 
of knowables remains un-established. 
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III 


But a question arises here: If there is no established relation 
between the linguistic expression and its meant, how can we 
understand the discourse between language and reality? 
Nagarjuna has not discussed directly how is it possible, but a 
close rereading of his refutation of others’ views might enable us 
to have an idea about his meta-theoretical presupposition about 
language. When his critics charge him of theoretical incoherence 
and self-stultification, he points out that they fail to understand not 
only the nature of linguistic expression, but also the exact context- 
oriented function of language. The very dogmatic approach on the 
basis of two-valued and exclusivistic logic of dividing the world 
categorically into bhdvapadartha and abhdvapadartha is 
questionable. The very assumption of absolute claim for division 
of categories into two mutually exclusive classes is dogmatic. The 
source of misunderstanding, Nagarjuna holds, lies in forgetting the 
fact that language functions at different levels. No statement about 
any language can be a member of the same order of language. 
When I say, “Cow has four legs’’ and ‘‘Cow has three letters’’, 
in the first sentence I am speaking about the animal called ‘cow’ 
and in the second sentence I am speaking about the word ‘cow’. 
By no means these two can be called the same sort of entity. And, 
therefore, the difference between two levels of language must be 
made for proper understanding of the function of linguistic 
expressions. There lies a limitation of language to grasp reality as 
such that we cannot deny. Therefore, Nagarjuna would recommend 
not to make any categorical claim about the fixation of meaning 
of linguistic expression. Because the making of the absolutist 
approaches with dogmatic claims would bring more muddles and 
create more misunderstanding. Since nothing can be said definitely 
what is the harm in admitting our limitation and accepting 
unfinalizability and openness in the context of meaning? Word- 
object-identity relation is not a comprehensive account of meaning. 
Without subscribing to dogmatism we cannot make any absolute 
and exclusive knowledge-claim about what is real. I do not see any 
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merit in running after universality and definiteness; rather it seems 
difficult to avoid the fact of de-universalized contextual factors in 
determining the relation of meaning and what is real. Meaning is 
not fixed, but flexible, however different ways of looking at a thing 
be it may, and it does not make any difference in reality. In every 
attempt of understanding meaning there involves a space of de- 
conditioning. It is neither completely author/speaker-depended, nor 
reader or hearer-depended, but somehow interdependent, contextual 
and open. So any claim for the final shape is bound to collapse. 
This is the middle path. One cannot describe it in absolutely 
categorical terms. It is above the reach of human know-ability, 
which functions through four-fold netting of ‘is’, ‘is not’, “is and 
is not’, and ‘neither is nor is not’. In understanding the world which 
is a fact of inter-dependent existence, a case devoid of intrinsic 
nature, one must understand the meta-theoretic level of meaning. 
Confusions arise when we dogmatically put both object-level and 
meta-level considerations in the same spacing or use two levels of 
meaning of linguistic expressions interchangeably forgetting their 
contextual differences. 
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Cognition in Nyaya: Some Basic Problems in 
Epistemology 


Joy Bhattacharyya 


At the outset we would mention that the world ‘Cognition’ has been 
used in Nyaya-Vaisesika system in a broad sense to include all sorts 
of awareness. To mean a ‘Cognition’ the Nyfiya-Vaisesika school 
uses at random the name ‘Buddhi’. Goutama, the author of 
Nya@yasiitra, observes in N.S. 1/1/15 that Buddhi, Upalabdhi, jhana 
etc. are all synonyms. However the basic point to be noted in this 
connection is that the names such as Cognition, Knowledge, 
Apprehension, Awareness, Consciousness are all synonymous 
meaning the same thing according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. 

The problem of Cognition has however been attacked from two 
principal points of view, namely, metaphysical and epistemological. 
In the present article we would make an attempt to consider the 
problem at issue from the standpoint of Nyāya Epistemology. 
Metaphysically speaking, Knowledge or Cognition is one of the 
perishable special qualities of an individual self under bondage. 
God’s Knowledge, as distinguished from that, is said to be eternal. 

In the Nyaya-VaiSesika system Knowledge or Cognition has been 
defined in different fashions. One such definition of Cognition ts 
that Knowledge is a manifestation of an object. (Arthaprakaso 
Buddhih). A brief analysis of the definition may help one to grasp 
the fundamental Nyaya-Vaisesika position as regards knowledge. 

Knowledge or Cognition is defined here in terms of 
manifestation of an object. This is urgent to note here that according 
to the system, Knowledge or consciousness is necessarily 
‘Intentional’. That is to say, Knowledge is invariably Knowledge 
of some object. This object is a ‘Padartha’. Nothing fictitious can 
be an object of Knowledge since it is a naught. This point of course 
does not hold good in so far as the snake of a false cognition is 
concerned. In a sense the snake is real since it is cognizable. Hare’s 
horn, on the contrary, can never be cognized. However in a 
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cognition or knowledge some object is necessarily revealed and 
knowledge is therefore intentional according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school. 

In connection with the above a brief reference to the Advaita 
view of pure knowledge may be made. In the Advaita Metaphysics 
Brahman or the Self is said to be of the nature of Pure Knowledge. 
Knowledge is pure in the sense of unintentionality. Pure knowledge 
is not knowledge of any object. Such Pure knowledge therefore, does 
not fall within the province of epistemological consideration. But 
the Nydya-Vaisesika school refuses to accept Pure Knowledge or 
Pure Cognition. It holds that but for an object no knowledge is 
possible. Whenever we refer to knowledge, we talk of knowledge of 
an object. It you say, ‘I Know’, the obvious question that you have to 
answer is : ‘What do you know’? The question arises certainly with 
regard to the object revealed in knowledge. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school does not actually acknowledge the Advaita position in this 
regard. 

It has just been said that a cognition or knowledge is invariably 
awareness of an object. Knowledge or consciousness reveals an 
object, such as a jar. But here a question arises as regards cognition 
of a cognition. The basic question is : How is a cognition cognized? 
That this is a burning question in the domain of Indian Philosophy 
goes without saying. The Nyaya view of cognition of cognition may 
primarily be stated in one sentence. Cognitions do not reveal 
themselves. That is to say, knowledge is not self-revealing though 
it reveals an object. Knowledge or cognition, according to Nyāya- 
VaiSesika, is actually revealed by some other cognition. 

Knowledge is indeterminate or determinate. An indeterminate 
knowledge is actually inferable on some ground. Thus an 
indeterminate knowledge is known through inference. But the 
determinate knowledge which is knowledge of an object as 
qualified by some feature (Prakara) is perceived by manas. This 
inner perception of determinate knowledge is called Anuvyavasaya. 
Thus it is found that a detrminate knowledge can be apprehended 
by manas functioning as the inner sense (antarindriya). The Nyaya- 
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Vai$esika school does not however regard cognition as self- 
revealing (Svatahprakaga). Nothing is actually self-luminous 
according to Nydya-VaiSesika. Everything on the contrary depends 
upon something else for its manifestation (Svatiriktaprakasaka- 
prakasya). A jar is revealed by a lamp which is obviously different 
from the jar. A lamp is revealed by a cognition which is different 
from the lamp. A cognition is again revealed by another cognition 
which is different from it. 

Naiyayika does not attach importance to the objection that ifa 
cognition is not self-revealing, the process of its revelation will lead 
to infinitude. He argues that a cognition is subsequently cognized 
and a judgement of the form ‘I know that I know’ is passed. The 
process ends there definitely. This is a fact and there is therefore 
no scope for an idle speculation that the porcess should not come to 
an end. In fact, when an object is known, we have knowledge of 
the form ‘This is a jar’. But we donot have a knowledge of our 
knowledge of the jar simultaneously. It is only when we concentrate 
on our knowing of the jar, we have knowledge of the form ‘I know 
a jar. It is therefore a truth about knowledge that it is simply 
revealing an object, such as a jar or its absence somewhere. 

With reference to the discussion made above we may briefly 
consider a salient feature in Nyāya Epistemology. Since a cognition 
reveals an object there is indeed a relation between knowledge and 
its object. What is the relation between knowledge and its object? Is 
it an internal relation as the Buddhist Yogacara school, Subjective 
Idealist, thinks? The Nyaya-Vaisesika school does not however 
support Subjective Idealism as an adequate explanation of the 
relation between knowledge and its object. It is through and through 
realistic in its approach towards the problem at issue. The Naiydyika 
holds that the object of knowledge is never dependent upon 
knowledge for its existence. In this connection, we may say a few 
words about the object of knowledge. The object is actually a 
complicated whole. It involves the viSesya (jar as such), visesana 
or prakdra (Jarness) and the relation holding between them 
(Samsarga). In this zeal to establish realism the Nyaya-VaiSesika 
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school believes in the bare thing or visesya. A jar for example is 
after all characterized by jarness (ghatatva); its qualities (colour 
etc.), name, movement (Karma) etc. But the jar is certainly there 
over and above jarness, qualities, movements etc. Thus the 
Naiydyika is a realist in so far as the visesya (jar as such) is 
concerned. 

Naiya@yika is a realist as regards the features (vifesana or 
prakara) also. There is a direct apprehension not only of the vifesya 
but also of the features. The features including qualities (colour, 
taste, smell) movements, generalities are real and they are directly 
apprehended by us in perceptions. Some colour is certainly there 
inherent into the jar, some movement (upward or downward) is 
certain there inherent in the jar. Jarness necessarily tnheres in the 
jar. All these are characteristics of the jar, the vifesya, and those are 
all independent of the knowing mind. As a realist the Naiyayika 
would not admit that the features or characteristics are only 
subjectively projected upon the visesya. 

Does the Natyayika draw a distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities, as Locke has maintained? Obviously no such 
distinction is held between two qualities. Had there been no colour 
of the jar, there would have been no perception of colour in the jar. 
Colour as characterised by colourness is real and it is apprehensible 
through perception. If the conditions of visual perception are there, 
there is no adequate reason why perception of some colour will not 
take place. Incidentally we may mention that the Nyaya Vaisesika 
school is pluralistic through and through. Substance, qualities, 
motions are distinct objects of knowledge, such as perception. In so 
far as the perceptions are concerned those are due to distinct sense- 
object relations (sannikarsas). Perception of a substance, such as 
a jar, is due to samyoga sannikarsa. Perception of its qualities, 
motions and generalities (jarness etc) are due to the samyukta- 
samavdya-sannikarsa. In all such perceptions however, the objects 
are revealed after all. 

From the discussion in the foregoing section it should be clear 
enough that Nyaya-Vaisesika upholds Direct Realism. Here an 
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obvious question arises as to how error is explained from the 
standpoint of Nyaya-Vaisesika Epistemology. By way of an answer 
to the question at issue we may primarily note that the Nydya- 
VaisSesika explanation of error is also realistic. The theory is known 
as “Anyathakhyativada’. We would propose to give here the theory 
in a nutshell. 

According to the school, error consists in a false cognition 
(mithyajfiana) of that through the predication of such features 
(prakaras) which do not really belong to it (tadabhdvavati 
tatprakaraka). Error is due to false or mischaracterisation but not 
due to non-apprehension. 

How does as error take place actually? The theory may be 
explained with the help of a false Knowledge, namely, the rope- 
snake illusion. We may note that error does not actually occur in 
so far as the visesya (rope as such) is concerned. The rope is only 
cognized as being characterised by a feature (snakehood) which 
does not actually belong to the rope. The rope is obviously different 
from a snake. But the snake is real and it has already been cognized 
elsewhere (in the forest etc). 

The Naiyayika holds that in the case of a false perception there is 
a judgement of the form ‘This is a snake’. This is actually a single 
piece of cognition which is perceptual in nature. But since the snake 
is not actually there in front of the perceiver, there can hardly be 
a normal perception of the same through the usual (loukika) sense- 
object relation (samyoga sanikarsa). But yet there is a perception 
of the snake after all. This is an unusual perception and this is 
due to an unusual sense-object relation called Jfdnalaksana 
sannikarsa. The snake, real elsewhere, is perceived instead of the 
rope which is actually lying on the ground. This realistic explantion 
of error as it is offered by the Nydya-VaiSesika school is called 
Anyathakhydativdda. 

The above theory of error is different from the Prabhdkara 
theory known as ‘AkhydtivGda’. Unlike the Prabhdkara, Naiyäyika 
argues that the false cognition ‘this is a snake’ is a single 
apprehension or a single psychosis. According to Prabhakara two 
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cognitions are only unnoticed in this context; Knowledge of ‘this’ 
is perceptual while that of ‘snake’ is a representative knowledge 
(Smriti). According to him, the distinction between these two 
cognitions is non-apprehended. His attempt is only to explain error 
in terms of non-apprehension (akhydati) of the distinctions (viveka). 
The Naiyadyika does not however agree with him. 

According to Advaita Vedanta, a snake is produced by 
nescience (ajfidna) in the case of the rope-snake illusion. Ajñāna 
has two functions, namely, concealment (@varana) and projection 
(vikshepa). There is a projection of a false snake upon the 
(empirically) real rope, according to Advaitin. The Naiyayika does 
not agree with the Advaitin also. According to him, ajana is only 
a negation of knowledge (jndndabhdva). Hence it is not capable of 
concealment and projection. Thus the Advaita explanation does not 
stand to reason at length. Perception of the snake is explained by 
the Naiyadyika in terms of JAdnalaksana sannikarsa, as we have 
mentioned earlier. No snake is produced and the snake cognized 
is real elsewhere. 

In fine, we would mention a few points as regards the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika explanation of the origin (ufpatti) and apprehension 
(jñäāpti) of validity and invalidity. The Natydyika, as we have already 
noted, explains a cognition in terms of manifestation of an object. 
But a cognition does not guarantee its truth or validity. Truth is not 
due to the causes of knowledge. It is due to a distinct cause which 
is called ‘guna’ or advantage. Falsity is on the other hand, due to 
‘dosa’ which is also a distinct cause. Thus the Naiydyika upholds 
an extrinsic (Paratah) view as regards the origin of truth and falsity. 
He also upholds as extrinsic view as regards apprehension of truth 
and falsehood. He argues that when doubt arises as to truth or 
falsehood of a cognition we have recourse to inferring the same on 
the ground of workability (pravrittisamarthya). If I have doubt as 
regards truth of my cognition of water, I can test its truth by using 
it to quench my thirst. But this is the position of the Naiydyika that 
in our day-to-day life we accept cognitions as revealing things as 
they actually are. The Naiydyika thus discards the objection of 
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Amartya Sen on Identity and Violence 
Mahua Ghosh 


Amartya Sen in his book ‘‘Identity and Violence’’ traced the origin 
of violence and found it in what he called the ‘Solitarist’ approach 
to human identity which sees human beings as members of exactly 
one group. Prof. Sen’s book opens our eyes and makes a change in 
our way of looking about the violence-ridden world of twenty first 
century. In fact terrorism was not a very familiar word for us before 
the demolition of twin towers in America. But after that violence 
broke out in every country in the form of attack and counter attack. 
Lots of films, literatures on violence and terrorism have been 
produced by thoughtful persons. Different journals around the 
world contain articles on violence and its origin, on terrorism and 
its possible fate. Amartya Sen’s book is a pioneering work on this 
problem. As a liberal rationalist he traced back the origin of 
violence to the simple human frailty to grasp the exact meaning 
and extent of the word ‘identity’. 

As a child Sen witnessed an unknown man stumbling into the 
garden of his parent’s house, bleeding heavily and asking for water. 
Sen shouted for his parents and his father took the man to a hospital, 
where he died of his injuries. The victim was a Muslim day 
labourer who had been stabbed by Hindus during the riots that 
occurred in Bengal in the last years of the British Raj. For Sen 
who was terribly horrified by the communal violence and its 
fallouts, the event was profoundly perplexing. Why should people 
who have lived together peacefully through generations, suddenly 
turn on one another in years of violence that cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives? How could the poor day labourer be seen as 
having only one identity as a Muslim who belonged to an ‘‘enemy’’ 
community when he belonged to many other communities as well? 
This question was raised by Prof. Sen in his book ‘‘Identity and 
Violence’. For a bewildered child as well as for a bewildered 
elderly adult the violence of identity was extraordinarily hard to 
grasp. ‘Identity and Violence’ is his attempt to overcome that 
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bewilderment. In his new book he writes more as a liberal 
philosopher than as an economist. ‘Identity and Violence’ is a 
sustained attack on the ‘solitarist’ theory which says that human 
identities are formed by membership of a single social group. Sen 
believes that this solitarist fallacy shapes communitarian and multi- 
cultural thinking as well as Samuel Huntington’s theory of 
‘clashing civilizations’. In each case it involves the fallacy of 
defining the multiple and shifting identities present in every human 
being in terms of a single unchanging essence. In Sen’s view the 
idea that we can be divided up in this way leads to a 
‘““miniaturization’’ of humanity with everyone locked up in tight 
little boxes from which they emerge only to attack one another. 
Prof. Sen invokes the myriad identities within each individual. 
Since all of us contain multitudes, we can choose among our 
identities, emphasizing those we share with others rather than those 
we do not. ‘Identity and Violence’ shows that one can be a Nobel 
winner, a secular saint and a writer who retains a child’s faith in 
our human nature and therefore discovers the origin of violence 
in simple, human frailty. 

What Identity is?—Identity is what a person shares with none 
else but himself. What I am by myself and what is unique about 
me (i.e., my creative potential) which distinguishes me from every 
other person is my own identity. The question which can be raised 
about identity is, “Who do you think you are?” and also “Who am 
I to myself?” That I am identical to myself is evident from my 
experiences like sharing silly jokes with myself at random, sharing 
some mental or physical feelings like having toothache or loss of a 
deep friendship with a childhood friend, which 1 usually hide from 
others who are not me. 

In the late 1980s the communist world collapsed and the Cold 
War became history. In the post Cold War world, the most 
important distinctions among people are not ideological, political 
or economic. They are cultural. People and nations are attempting 
to answer the most basic question human beings can face : who are 
we? They are answering that question, in the traditional way. People 
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define themselves in terms of ancestry, religion, language, history, 
values, customs and institutions. They identify themselves with 
cultural groups : tribes, ethnic groups, religious communities, 
nations and at the broadest level, civilizations. People use politics 
not just to advance their interests but also to define their identity. 
We know who we are only when we know who we are not and 
often only when we know whom we are against. 

Prof. Amartya Sen however prefers the term ‘identities’ to 
‘identity’. The same person can be an American citizen, a Christian 
or a Hindu a liberal, a woman, a historian, a college-teacher, a 
novelist, a feminist, a heterosexual, a film-lover etc. Each of these 
personality traits gives her a particular identity. So we have so many 
identities and we have to decide on the basis of free choice and 
reasoning on the relative importance of different affiliations in any 
particular context. 

Prof. Sen does not mean by Identify a unique existence like 
Descartes’s Cogito ergo sum. Sen means by identity loyalty to 
various social cultural, political, literary or similar groups formed 
on the basis of what he calls “‘choice and reason”. 

Our sense of identity is the source of our pride and confidence. 
It invokes in us love for our neighbour and our Community. Yet 
a strong and exclusive sense of belonging to one group creates in 
many cases a sense of seclusion from other groups. The strong- 
built community in which residents do a lot of welfare activities 
for each other can be the very same community whose members 
throw stones through the windows of immigrants. Thus the gifts 
of inclusion go hand in hand with the adversity of exclusion. Israel 
and Palestine experience the fury of broken identities which brings 
about hatred among the people of one country against the other. 
Al Qaeda relies on encouraging and exploiting a militant Islamic 
identity, aimed specifically against Western people. In Abu Ghraib 
and elsewhere the activities of some American and British soldiers 
who were sent out to fight for democracy and freedom ended in 
intimidating the Iraki prisoners in inhuman ways. All this happened 
because unlimited power bifurcates the prisoners and the 
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Custodians along a hardened line of divisive identities. The thought 
of both that the other belongs to some other community by birth 
erases the healthy thinking from their minds, i.e., their shared 
membership of the same human race. 

How the question of identity is related to the spread of violence? 
Violence in society is promoted by the cultivation of a sense 
of inevitably belligerent identity, which leads to sectarian 
confrontation. The illusion of destiny about some singular identity, 
or other gives rise to violence in the world. Again, a fostered sense 
of identity with one group of people can be made into a powerful 
weapon to oppress others. The prospects of peace in the 
contemporary world lie in the recognition of the plurality of our 
interests and affiliations and thus in the recognitions of our role 
as a global inhabitant side by side with our local and national 
affiliations. What we need is freedom to choose or determine our 
priorities—this is Prof. Sen’s claim. 

One may choose one’s identity in a certain way and still a person 
may have difficulty in being able to persuade others to judge him 
just that way. A non-white person in apartheid—dominated South 
Africa cannot insist that she be treated as humanly as the whites. 
In these cases a person’s identity is distorted and it is insisted that 
as a Member of the targeted category (i.e. a nonwhite) he has 
characteristics typical of that particular category and he has no 
other identities. 

There may also be massive identity shifts that follow divisive 
politics. A person’s identity as an Indian, as Asian or as a member 
of the human race may suddenly shift to sectarian identification 
like Hindutva or Muslim or Sikh communities. Then the same 
people may act differently. 

In Samuel Huntington’s book “The Clash of Civilizations and 
the Remaking of the World Order’’ Huntington contrasts Western 
Civilization with ‘Islamic Civilization’, ‘Hindu Civilization’, 
‘Buddhist Civilization’ etc, Other divisions (i.e. between the rich 
and the poor, between members of different classes and 
occupations, between people of different politics, between distinct 
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nationalities and locations, between language groups etc.) are all 
obliterated by this primal way of seeing the differences between 
people. In fact, the question ‘‘Do civilizations clash?’’ is founded 
on the presumption that humanity can be classified into distinct 
civilizations and that the relations between different human beings 
can be seen as relations between different civilizations. So the basic 
flaw of the thesis is based on the presumption that civilizations 
must clash. This view overlooks the extent of internal diversities 
within these broad civilizational categories. Areas of shared human 
interest like arts, literature, science, mathematics, games, trade, 
politics etc. are overlooked. Thus this view puts human beings into 
small boxes. 

The champions of “the clash of civilizations’ tend to see 
tolerance as a unique feature of Western civilization. But the Indian 
emperor Ashoka’s dedicated championing of tolerance in the third 
century B.C. is certainly among the earliest political defenses of 
tolerance anywhere. Democracy is often seen as a quintessentially 
Western idea which is alien to the non-Western world. The Western 
form of democracy is linked to the early practice of voting and 
elections in Greece, especially in Athens. But democracy is not 
just about ballots and votes, but it also relates to public reasoning 
and debates. Some of the earliest open general meetings aimed at 
settling disputes between different points of view took place in 
India in the so-called Buddhist Councils where adherents of 
different points of view assembled to argue out their differences. 
Emperor Ashoka tried to codify and propagate the earliest 
formulations of rules for public discussion. Even Western Science 
draws on a world heritage. A large group of contributors from 
different non-Western societies—Chinese, Arab, Iranian, Indian 
and also others influenced the science, mathematics and philosophy 
that played a major part in the European Renaissance. 

Reliance on the religion-based classification of people around 
the world is equally harmful. Particularly Western response to such 
classification is directed towards praising ‘‘other people”, “their 
religious practices” and “their religious books”. For example, 
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terrorism of the Muslim people is confronted by the western people 
by trying to define or redefine Islam. Terrorists are made to learn 
that Islam is a religion of peace. So if they are involved in terrorist 
activities causing injury to innocent people, they are going against 
their cwn religious conviction. But the point is, one Muslim can 
be a terrorist and another may be tolerant of heterodoxy. Yet both of 
them are Muslims. Strong Islamic faith in a person may be coupled 
with tolerant politics. Akbar followed liberal politics without 
ceasing to be a Muslim and showed us the path of reason, but 
another Mughal emperor, Aurangjeb persecuted non-Muslims 
without for that reason failing to be a Muslim. Again, Muslim 
people may differ from one another in respect of personal habits, 
life-styles, taste, temperament, class, occupation, gender, aesthetic 
sense etc. But the Western attitude ignores these points. In Britain 
there are “Hindu Schools’, “Sikh Schools’, etc. which are 
encouraged by the state to run parallel to the state-run Christian 
schools. Britain-born young children of other countries are thus 
being forced to accept their identities without being enthused to 
make rational choice of their identities themselves. 

History and background are not the only ways of identifying 
ourselves. I can be at the same time an Asian, an Indian, a Hindu, 
a teacher in Philosophy, a feminist, a woman, a strong believer of 
secularism, a poet, a nonbeliever in Shastras and after-life. The 
person concerned has to determine the relative importance to attach 
to the respective identities depending on the occasion. So identities 
are plural and the importance of one identity does not obliterate 
the importance of others. 

The importance of a particular identity will depend on the social 
context. For example, when going to a dinner one’s identity as a 
vegetarian may be rather more crucial than one’s identity as a 
linguist whereas the person’s identity as a linguist will be more 
vital if it is considered in the context of a lecture on linguistic 
studies delivered by him. This variability which is context-specific 
does nothing to support the assumption of singular affiliation, but 
it illustrates the need of choice on a particular occasion. 
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Identity formation is based on certain factors. People who wear 
size 8 shoes around the world are not linked with each other on 
that size of shoes ground. But if there is dearth of size 8 shoes in 
the world market because of some complicated bureaucratic reason, 
then the need for shoes of that size may indeed be a genuine basis 
for solidarity and identity of that group of people. Whether a 
particular classification can generate a sense of identity or not must 
depend on social circumstances. 

Similarly, people born between 9 A.M. and 10 A.M. are not 
likely to be united on the basis of this identity under normal 
circumstances, but if some authoritarian ruler because of some 
superstition in his mind about the existence of a suspected killer 
of him in that group wants to curb the freedom of people, then 
it will give rise to an occasion of solidarity within that group which 
is based on their vulnerability to the same situation. This is 
situational identity. 

Sometimes social arrangements may generate identities and 
categorizations which—although arbitrary—may be socially 
recognized. That is what competitive examinations do (the ninth 
candidate is qualified, but the tenth is not) or in case of civil service 
exams it may involve the difference between having a fine job and 
having none. 

Our enriching identity is not always discovered, it can also be 
acquired and earned. In Rabindranath Tagore’s famous novel Gora 
we find Gora as championing the old Hindu values and customs 
which he inherits as a member of a traditional Hindu family. But 
later on his identity as orphan and belonging to Irish parents is 
unveiled by his mother and at the end of the story we find Gora 
acquiring his new identity as a human being not delineated by 
religion, class, caste or complexion. 

For Prof. Sen, we can distinguish between ‘‘contrasting’’ and 
**non-contrasting’’ identities. The different groups may belong to 
the same category (such as citizenship) or to different categories 
(such as citizenship, profession, class or gender). In the former case, 
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there is some contrast between different groups within the same 
category. But when we deal with groups classified on different bases 
(such as profession, and citizenship respectively) there may be no 
real contrast between them as far as ‘‘belonging’’ is concerned. Still 
our choices can conflict between giving priority to, for example, 
race or religion or political commitments or professional duties or 
citizenship. But even contrasting identities need not demand that 
One unique specification can survive overthrowing all other 
alternatives. If a Japanese citizen in Britain is unwilling to take 
British citizenship because she does not want to lose her Japanese 
national identity, she may still be loyal to her British attachments 
which no Japanese Court can outlaw. Again, an erstwhile Japanese 
Citizen who has given up that citizenship to become a UK citizen 
may still retain loyalties to her Japanese identity. So a person need 
not deny one identity to give priority to another, but rather a person 
with plural identities has to decide in case of a conflict on the 
relative importance of the different identities to extend justice to 
comparative strengths of their claims. 

In some versons of communitarian thinking it is argued that the 
explanation of a person’s moral judgments are always based on the 
values and norms of the community to which the person belongs. 
Even these judgements can be ethically assessed only within those 
values and norms. This approach has sometimes been used to 
undermine the possibility of serious cross-cultural exchange and 
understanding. For example, in the case of some countries it 
perpetuates particular customs and traditions like women’s unequal 
social position or the use of certain modes of conventional 
punishment, ranging from amputation to the stoning of allegedly 
wicked women. This communitarian approach is an instance of 
splitting up the one world into small islands that are not within 
intellectual reach of each other. 

In the communitarian critiques of the so-called ‘liberal theories 
of justice’ like John Rawls’s theory of ‘justice as fairness’ fairness 
for a group of people involves arriving at rules and guiding 
principles of social organization that pay similar attention to 
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everyone’s interests, concerns and liberties. This is another way of 
protecting society from violence. 

Some communitarian theories have presented alternative moral 
visions rivalling the ethical claims by highlighting the associative 
values of caring for other members of the same community. But 
this cannot disestablish the need for rules of justice, since the 
individuals involved in social interaction include also those who 
are not firmly tied to each other by affection and spontaneous 
warmth. The interactions between Bill Clinton and Kenneth Starr 
are matters of justice; each may claim a strongly American identity, 
but love is not going to do much work here. The same applies 
between different economic and social groups which compete and 
contest and yet they have to co-exist and co-survive. Human society 
may need more than justice, but it does need justice. 

Communitarian approaches often maintain that a person’s 
identity is something he or she detects, rather than determines. It 
is hard to rule out the possibility that we are constantly making 
choices of identities. Often such choices are quite explicit, like 
when Mohandas Gandhi deliberately decides to give priority to his 
identification with Indians in Africa seeking independence from 
British rule over his identity as a trained barrister pursuing English 
legal justice. 

At this point Prof. Sen makes a clarification. The importance 
of choice does not entail that any choice must be made once for all. 

The real options we have about our identity are always limited 
by our looks, our circumstances, our background and history. If 
choices do exist and yet they cannot be exercised because of one 
reason or other, then the last resort will be the uncritical acceptance 
of conformist behaviour. Typically such conformism protects old 
customs and practices from intelligent scrutiny. But in reply it 
may be said that the unquestioned presumptions are merely 
unquestioned—not unquestionable. Many past practices and 
assumed identities have crumbled in response to scrutiny. 

Again, Prof. Sen argues that people born in a non-Western 
tradition do not lack the ability to develop any other form of 
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identity. An Afghan girl today kept out of school and away from 
knowledge of the outside world may indeed not be able to reason 
freely. But that does not establish an inability to reason, only a 
lack of opportunity to do so. 

However, the unquestioned acceptance can also involve a radical 
shift in identity which is accepted as a piece of alleged discovery 
rather than as reasoned choice. In the mid—1940s in India people’s 
identities as Indians, as Asians or as members of the human race 
seemed to give way to sectarian identification with Hindu, Muslim 
or Sikh communities quite all of a sudden. The carnage that 
followed had much to do with unreasoned group behaviour by which 
people ‘discovered’ their new divisive and belligerent identities and 
failed to subject the process to critical examination. Similarly 
unreasoned identity shifts are continuing to occur in different parts 
of the world—in varying forms with devastating effects. This 
unreasoned identity-shift is based on a false belief that one’s identity 
is to be discovered and accepted rather than examined and 
scrutinized. 

The linkage between choice and reasoning is important not only 
for reformers, but also for traditionalists resisting reform. 

There may be conflicting demands arising from different 
identities and affiliations. This calls for reasoning on the varying 
priorities of the respective identities. A doctor could ask what kind 
of commitments she may have in a collectivity of doctors and 
patients when the parties involved need not necessarily belong to 
the same nation. Similarly, when an Italan feminist is involved in 
a movement for more gender justice in other countries, she is acting 
not primarily as an Italian, but as a feminist. The political 
conception of a person as a citizen of a nation cannot override other 
forms of group association. This looser formulation of the theory 
of justice is more fair to our plural identities and involvements. 

Summarization: Prof. Sen’s views on identity may be 
summarized by making a few points. First, social identities are 
important. We have reasons to reject the view of individuals merely 
as self-centred islands. Second, there is a significant role of 
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reasoning in the choice of identity and there are good grounds for 
rejecting the comrnunitarian approach that social identity is a 
matter of discovery and not reasoned chice. Third, we cannot stick 
to the position that strict communitarian trend to treat different 
cultures as different cognitive or moral islands is right. Finally, 
Prof. Sen has argued that not only communitarian critiques, but 
the Rawlsian approach itself provides more room for choice and 
reasoning in dealing with our diverse affiliations and identities 
including those that are not related to our nationality or citizenship. 

When Prof. Sen speaks of people having a choice of different 
identities, he is not referring to multiple identities in the sense of 
the psychologist. He is not dealing with a case of pathology (unlike 
a psychologist). What he means by “‘multiple identities’’ is the 
recognition that I belong to many different groups : I am an Indian 
citizen, I am a British or American resident, I am a Bengali, I like 
Bengali poetry, I am a woman, I am a teacher, I belong to all these 
groups. It is just a matter of ordinary experience that there are many 
different groups to which any person belongs. 

If for the sake of argument we do not use the word ‘group’, then 
we are not wrong to say that everyone has different aspects of their 
lives. So one aspect could be nationality, one sexuality, another will 
be one’s intellectual upbringing; then any person like any character 
in a novel would have different aspects. Prof. Sen for the sake of 
precision and economy prefers the use of the term “group” rather 
than aspect. 

Prof. Sen thinks that the choice is never between identities, the 
choice is made between the importance that we attach to different 
identities all of which are already there. A woman may be a 
member of a family, she represents a gender, she may have 
commitment to her profession, she may have commitment to 
politics etc. The theory only helps us to make a rational choice 
between different identities by clarifying on a particular occasion, 
the relative importance of one aspect of our identity. By giving 
importance to one aspect compared with the others we are not 
denying the other identities. 
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Prof. Sen warns us against the fallouts of the non-acceptance 
of different identities. Being illusioned by the sense of destiny of 
a single identity we start thinking that we have a single, unique 
identity which is given, predetermined. We are born with the 
identity and even before we learn to think, this sense of identity 
determines our lifestyle and mindset. When terrorists claim that 
Islam preaches to kill the infidels of Islam, they dilute the real 
problem. The rival opinion of the anti-terrorists like Tony Blair 
that Islam is the religion of peacelovers also misses the point. The 
fact is, a Muslim may be involved in terrorist activities following 
the footprints of Muslim rulers like Suitan Mamud who demolished 
innumerable temples and killed many people; again, there may be 
secular Muslims whose ideal may be a liberal emperor like Akbar. 

The long and short of Prof. Sen’s message is this. Our belief 
that we have a single, predetermined, given identity is baseless. 
Not only the extremists but also non-extremist peaceloving people 
throughout the world subscribe to this view that they have a single 
identity; they have taken it as their destiny. But this passive 
acceptance is the cause of violence and a hindrance to the 
establishment of long term, global peace. 

Samuel P. Huntington in his book “The Clash of Civilizations 
and The Remaking of World Order’’ enlightens us by focusing on 
some important points. Communal conflicts are appropriately 
termed ‘‘identity wars’’. As violence increases, the issues relating 
to “us” against “them” get redefined and group cohesion and 
commitment are enhanced. Political leaders expand and deepen 
their appeals to ethnic and religious loyalties and civilization 
consciousness strengthens in relation to other identities. A ‘hate 
dynamic’ emerges in which mutual fears, distrust and hatred feed 
on each other. In the course of the war multiple identities fade and 
the identity most meaningful in relation to the conflict comes to 
dominate. That identity almost always is defined by religion. If in 
a local-war between two African tribes one tribe can define itself 
as Muslim and the other as Christian, the former can hope to be 
bolstered by Saudi money, Afghan mujahideen and Iranian weapons 
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and military advisers, while the latter can look for political and 
diplomatic support from Western governments. So each group is 
being supported logistically and morally by its civilizational kin. 
The rise of Muslim nationalism in Kashmir and the spread of 
transnational Islamic fundamentalist values made Kashmiri 
Muslims feel a part of both Islamic Pakistan and the Islamic world. 
Again, nationalist feelings have been heightened by religious 
differences; the global rise of Islamic militancy has given courage 
to Kashmiri insurgents and eroded Kashmir’s tradition of Hindu- 
Muslim tolerance. 

A dramatic rise of civilizational identities occurred in Bosnia, 
particularly in its Muslim community. Initially communal identities 
in Bosnia had not been very strong. Serbs, Croats and Muslims 
lived peacefully together as neighbours. Intergroup marriages were 
common : religious identifications were weak. Once the broader 
Yugoslav identity collapsed, however, these casual religious 
identities assumed new relevance. Multicommunalism disappeared 
and each group increasingly identified itself with its broader 
cultural community and defined itself in religious terms. Bosnian 
Serbs became extreme Serbian nationalists identifying themselves 
with Greater Serbia, the Serbian Orthodox Church. Bosnian Croats 
were the most fervent Croatian nationalists. They emphasized their 
Catholicism and together with the Croats of Croatia they also 
emphasize their identity with the Catholic West. In the 1990 
elections the Muslims rejected the multinational parties voting 
overwhelmingly for the Muslim Party of the Democratic Action. 
Muslim nationalism as -opposed to Bosnian multicultural 
nationalism was increasingly expressed in the media. Religious 
teaching expanded in the schools. Government officials attacked 
mixed marriages. The Bosnian army became Islamized with 
Muslims constituting over ninety percent of its personnel by 1995. 
Thus the intensification of religious identity produced by war and 
ethnic cleansing and the support from other Muslim states were 
slowly but clearly transforming Bosnia from the Switzerland of the 
Balkans into the Iran of the Balkans. 
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Prof. Sen over-emphasises social identity at the cost of one’s 
identity as an individual. If we go by his views it seems as if 
Robinson Crusoe did not have any identity at all. 

History cannot be guided by one’s philosophical beliefs. Cross 
border terrorism and its protagonists are not guided by their 
dominating sense of identity. They are propelled by forces of history. 
DNA experts of Cambridge claim that homosapiens perpetrated a 
genocide on Neanderthals who perished though they were not 
technologically or organizationally inferior to us. The average 
American today views Bush’s genocide in Iraq not as the outcome 
of ‘civilizational partitioning’, but as an assured supply of oil. 

Still it will be unfair if we do not mention some of his precious 
comments on cultural liberty and diversity which pave the path for 
democracy round the world. The freedom to pursue ethically 
diverse lifestyles, for example, in respect of food habits or in music, 
can make a society more culturally diverse, precisely as a result 
of exercise of cultural liberty. And if such diversity does not exist 
‘‘our shared humanity gets savagely challenged when our 
differences are narrowed into one devised system of uniquely 
powerful categorization.’ 

But Prof. Sen’s style is repetitive. He makes too much of 
plurality of identity as if the whole problem of global terrorism and 
violence is based on a proper grasping of the term ‘identity’. 

The human crisis is not due to confused identities, nor is it due 
to any lack of pedantic ideas. The point is that basically we are 
evil, we are guided by greed, hedonism and a consuming desire 
to dominate others. We have polluted our environment and 
destroyed human relations. We constitute a corrupt civilization. But 
it will not be wise to predict anything about the end of human 
existence. Human power cannot make correct predictions about its 
journey. 

The chief message in Amartya Sen’s ‘Identity and Violence’’ is 
simple and true. We all | have multiple identities, many different 
groups with which we identify: 
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I can be, at the same time, an Asian, a British Citizen, a Bengali 
with Bangladeshi ancestry, an American or British resident, an 
economist, a dabbler in philosophy, an author, a sanskritist, a strong 
believer in secularism and democracy, a man, a feminist, a 
heterosexual, a defender of gay and lesbian rights, with a 
nonreligious lifestyle, from a Hindu background, a non-brahmin... 
This is just a small sample of diverse categories to each of which 
I may simultaneously belong. 

According to Sen, it is crue] and stupid to reduce us to single 
identities. Yet this is exactly what British multiculturalism which 
he renames as ‘plural monoculturalism’ does. It reduces people to 
members of religious communities. Again, like many other things 
in his book his demonstration that ‘western values’ of tolerance 
and democracy are not truly western is excellent. But there are 
some issues which are not properly addressed. 

How do some identities become more salient than others? A 
terrorist who is a son, a brother, resident of a foreign country, a 
university student, a Muslim by religion may all of a sudden choose 
to identify himself so strongly with just one portion of his identity 
‘Islamism’ that he is desperate to kill a large number of people 
at a time. But what is his real intention? Sen is excellent on the 
pathology of the ‘colonized mind’. But is this the whole story? 

How far can we choose our identity? clearly there are limits. 
Do people choose identities or is it something given to them? What 
rationale plays behind his choice? What tricks do rulers use to 
manipulate us into single boxes? Sen says: 

A Hutu labourer from Kigali may be pressured to see himself 
only as a Hutu and inclined to kill Tutsis, and yet he is not only a 
Hutu, but also a Kigalian, a Rwandan, an African, a labourer and a 
human being. 

It is not easy to explain why this multifaceted human being can 
become a mono-identified murderer. What can we do to stop it? 

Sen does not properly challenge a key fact-reducing people to 
single identities is in the interests of our rulers. If people are seen 
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only as Muslims, ‘Community leaders’ can get power and influence 
by claiming to speak for the ‘Community’ in a way they could 
not if being. Muslim was seen as only one part of people’s identity. 
So it is easier for the politicians to manage people if they are boxed 
and labeled. They prefer to go along with this than to stop this. 
So if we are to regard each other as multi-identified human beings 
(which we should), we have to change social structures and thought 
processes of people to break down the hierarchies that have an 
interest in reducing people to mere symbols. 

There is another side of the coin too. In a confusing and 
fractured world clinging to one facet of our existence might make 
sense to some. 

Perhaps radicals are born, not made. I would become a professor 
following my family line only because both of my parents were 
professors. So many terrorists may become terrorists because of 
their family trend. 

The opposite may happen in cases of those terrorists where 
being a Muslim meant collecting explosives and then setting them 
off in place crowded with unknown people in the name of the 
Islamic ideal. For them being a good son or brother required a 
lifetime of hard work. On the other hand, being a good Islamist was 
therefore much easier than any of his other identities as it claimed 
to offer better rewards in the afterlife. 

Sen’s alternative to multiculturalism is a type of liberal 
nationalism. But nearly everywhere in the world large scale 
violence has been, an integral feature of the construction of nation 
states. The communal mass killing that accompanied Indian 
independence is in no way exceptional. The United States became 
a modern nation only after a devastating civil war. 

Human divisions are not the result of any fallacy. Their causes 
are many and tangled including conflicts of interest, rival power 
structures and competition for resources. Iraq is a post-colonial 
construction whose populations are divided not only by ethnic and 
religious allegiances but also by rival claims on its oil reserves. 
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For Sen as a rationalist the violence of identity is a result of 
humanly error. But he cannot accept that its causes are inherent 
in human beings themselves. The people who engaged themselves 
in mass killing during partition in Bengal did what they did from 
fear, desperation or cruelty. Such atrocities express deep-seated 
human traits that are not going to be removed by the kind of 
conceptual therapy offered by Sen. 

Ancient saints in India preached a sort of monism which talked 
about the single soul in all human beings irrespective of caste, creed 
and culture. Sankarite Vedanta treated the whole world as illusory 
and Brahman as the ultimate reality. He is Sat, Chit and Ananda. 

Only the Hindu saints in ancient India called all human beings 
around the world and even those who are yet to come as ‘Amritasya 
Putrah’. Following their line Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo 
who are also spiritual leaders have talked about spiritual monism. 
In their quest for nonviolence and peace none of them found it 
in plurality, but in perfect monism. 

In fact even many people of today believe that violence around 
the world can be stopped only if all people put emphasis not on 
their identities but on their single identity which lies in the fact 
that they are all human beings. 
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Vedic Attitude towards Plants—An Overview 
Nilina Ghose 


As we approach the twenty first century, we find that the 
atmosphere of the planet earth is polluted by human activity. The 
natural resources that sustain life on this planet are being polluted 
and depleted at alarming rates. 

Advanced technology, use of big and improved machineries, 
unchecked industrialisation and urbanisation have proved harmful 
to nature in general and mankind in particular. Owing to excessive 
zeal of consumerism, natural resources are exploited rapidly. 
Destructive industrial and agricultural practices have harmed the 
nonrenewable resources of nature. They have led to change in 
global climate, ozone depletion, acid rains, water pollution along 
with deforestation, soil erosion and mass extinction of species. 

Forests, wetlands and wildlife are our major national resources. 
Ruthless destruction of land due to building up of industries have 
harmed the flora and fauna of our country. For the growing demand 
of cities, forests are destroyed. Consequently ecological balance is 
disturbed that leads to flood, drought and other natural calamities. 
The destruction of forests have not only harmed the plant and 
animal kingdom, it has affected the ecological balance and lives 
of poor people, specially the tribals who live practically on the 
natural forests products for their survival. 

Sri O. P. Dwivedi in his paper “Satyagraha for Conservation: 
Awakening the Spirit of Hinduism”. reflects that our culture 
and spiritual heritage play a vital role regarding environmental 
protection. But unfortunately, its role has been ignored by national, 
international policy planners and even the environmentalists. They 
apprehend that involvement of religion into the environmental 
movement will threaten objectivity, scientific investigation and 
democratic values. 

He also refers to The Declaration of the World Commission on 
Environment and Development that to reconcile human affairs with 
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natural laws, our cultural and spiritual heritages can reinforce our 
economic interests and survival imperatives. 

Various world religions make us aware of the fact that abuse 
and exploitation of nature for immediate gain is unjust, unethical 
and immoral. They teach people the fact that we should put 
conservation and respect for God’s creation first, and relegate 
individualism and materialism to a subordinate place. For instance, 
the Hindus and the Buddhists were careful to follow moral precepts 
regarding the treatment of nature. 

In this age, the materialistic and technological orientation of the 
West has profoundly influenced the Eastern cultures, leading to 
excessive exploitation of environment. It seems to me that Dwivedi 
is right when he says that indigenous religions can make people 
aware of their self-centredness and their excessive material greed 
that has led to devastating consequences. In intention, it comes very 
close to the article written by the historian Lynn white Jr, published 
in “Science”, on the historical roots of ecological crisis. 

According to Lynn white, the exploitative view that has 
generated much of the environmental crisis, particularly in Europe 
and North America, is a result of the teachings of late medieval 
Latin Christianity, which conceived of humankind as superior to 
the rest of God’s creation and everything else as created for human 
use and enjoyment. The prevalent view that nature has no reason to 
exist except to serve humanity must be altogether rejected 
according to him. 

This revolutionary idea of Lynn white found expression in the 
writings of certain famous environmentalist philosophers and 
intellectuals in the Western tradition. A well known biocentric 
philosopher, Albert Schweitzer gave a deathblow to the notion of 
human chauvinism. He insisted on the fact that there is intrinsic 
value in nature and this idea is captured in his famous phrase 
“Reverence For Life.” According to him, it is ethical for man to 
practice the same reverence for life to all beings in nature around 
him, as towards his own. 

Aldo Leopold’s concept of ‘Land Ethic’ also deserves special 
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mention. This concept simply enlarges the boundary of the 
community to include soil, water, plants, animals or collectively the 
“Land.” These thinkers asserted that human beings do not enjoy 
any privileged status in the ecological pyramid. Each species in 
the pyramid must be protected and conserved to maintain proper 
balance in nature. 

The study of the Hindu religious books and scriptures reveal 
the fact that the ancient Indian seers were far ahead of the western 
thinker’s regarding their wisdom about environmental conservation 
and protection. In this paper, I attempt to reflect upon some of the 
verses of the Vedas and ancient Puranas to show that the ancient 
Vedic tradition was conscious about environmental maintenance. 

Plants were regarded as an essential and integral part of the 
environment. As illustrated in the book, “The Rgveda, An 
Anthology” by Wendy Doniger O Flaherty, later parts of the Rgveda 
contain many implications of medicinal plants and herbs. A doctor 
praises the healing herbs that supply medicines and blesses the 
man whose illness he hopes to cure. They can be discussed as 
follows— 

Ya osodhih piirvajata devebhyastriyugaii pura 
manai nu babhriindndnamahaiisatam dhdmani sapta ca HI 

The tawny plants were born in the ancient times, three ages 
before the Gods, now I will meditate upon their hundred and seven 
forms.! 

Satam vo amba dhamani sahasra mutavoruhah 
adhasatakratvo yuyamimdii me agadaii krta H 

“Mothers, you have a hundred forms and thousand growths. You 
who have a hundred ways of working, make this man whole for me.? 

The above śloka clarifies that the plants and herbs were 
considered as “mothers” whose medicinal property cured various 
human ailments. 

The next Sloka runs as follows :— 

osadhih prati modadva puspavatih prasiivarih 
asya iva Sajitvarir birudhah pdrayisnvah 
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Be joyful, you plants that bear flowers and those that bear fruit. 
Like mares that win the race together, the growing plants will carry 
us across,” 

The following three ślokās establish the fact that Vedic people 
admitted and praised the medicinal power and healing property of 
the plants that bring upon man both good health as well as wealth. 

Yatrausadhih samagmata rajanah samitaviva 
Vipra sava ucyate bhisagraksohamivacda tanah 

He is whom the plants gather like kings in the assembly, that 

priest is called healer, a slayer of demons, an expeller of disease.* 
a SGvatam somavatimurjjayanti udojasaii 
avitst sarva osadhirsma aristtataye. 

The one that brings horses, the one that brings Soma, the one 
that gives strength, the heightener of strength—all these plants I 
have found to stretch out the health of this man.” 

ucchummda osadhindli gdvo gosthddiverate 
dhaii saniyyaiitinamatmandaii tava purusa. 

Like cows from the cow pen out stream the powers of the plants 
that win wealth—and your life, O man.® 

Raimundo Panikkar in the book, “Mantramafijari, An Anthology 
of the Vedas for Modern Man and Contemporary Celebration” 
mentions that all the one hundred and fourteen hymns of book LX 
of the Rgveda are dedicated to “Soma”. “Soma” is the drink of the 
soma plant that allows men to feel that they are more than just 
conscious animals. Thus they are given the elixir of immortality 
and at the.same time are permitted to share in some divine form 
of consciousness. Immortality is acquired by the drinking of 
“Soma”. 

Hymn VII, 48 is a chant of praise to Soma, God of immortality. 
In some places, Soma is addressed as Indu, “Drop”, a word that ts 
used in reference to the moon. In several of the late hymns of the 
Rgveda as also in the Atharva Veda, Soma is identified with the 
moon. RV VIII, 79, 2 mentions the healing powers of soma that 
enables a blind man to see and makes the cripple walk. 
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Different Slokas of the Atharva Veda that exemplify the 
innumerable qualities of plants and herbs are cited by Sri O.P. 
Dwivedi and B.N. Tewari in their book “Environmental Crisis and 
Hindu Religion” that are as follows :— 

Ujjihidve stanayatyadhikrandatyosadhih 

Yadi vah prsnimatarah parjanyo reta sdvati 

Tasyamrtasyemam balam purusam payayamasi 

Atho krnobhi bhesaajam yathdsacchatahadyanah 
(Atharvaveda 8.7.21-22) 

Ye arise; it is thundering and crushing, ye plant, since parjanya 
(the God of rain) is favouring you, O children of Prisni (the spotted 
cloud) with his seed (water). The strength of this Amrta (ambrosia) 
do we give this man to drink. Moreover, | prepare a remedy that he 
may live a hundred years.’ 

The following Sloka of the twelfth kanda of the Atharva Veda 
praises the Mother Earth that bears plants and herbs of different 
medicinal qualities. 

a samvddham vadhydto mānavānāi yasyauddhatah 
pravtah samaii vahii manavirsa osadhrsa 
bibharti prthivi nah prathataii radhyatamnah 

Untrammeled in the midst of men, the Earth adorned with 
heights and gentle slopes and plains, bears plants and herbs of 
various healing powers. May she spread wide for us, afford us joy!® 

The above slokas establish the fact that the Vedic seers realised 
the utilitarian value of different species of plants and herbs and 
they repeatedly anticipated their blessings to ailing human beings. 

Tree worship was an important feature of the Vedic age. The 
Vedic people respected the plants as Goddesses that is exemplified 
in the following Sloka of the Rgveda:— 

Osadhiriti matarastanvo deviriipa bruve 
saneyaimnasvati gam vasa atmanail tava purusa. 

You mothers who are called plants, I say to you who are 
goddesses; let me win a horse, a cow, a robe—and your very life, 
O man.? 
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The following sloka corroborates the Vedic attitude of respect 
and humility to the plant kingdom. They used to worship trees so 
that they will be protected from sin and sorrow. 

Agnim briimo vanaspatinosadhiruta virudhah indram 
Brahaspatim süryam teno muncatvamhasah 
(Atharva Veda, 11,6,1) 

We call on God, on the trees lords of the forests, herbs and 
plants, on the learned teacher, a Vedic scholar and the sun: may 
they deliver us from sin.!° 

Ancient Indian history refer to a number of evidences of Vedic 
respect to flora. During Indus Valley civilization, tree worship was 
prevalent. Coins of that age, carvings of trees on walls illuminate 
the fact that people in the Harappan culture worshipped trees that 
were considered as benevolent devas (Gods). The pipal tree was 
revered and its leaf was regarded as bestower of bliss and wealth. 

The following sloka in the Ramayana illustrates the Vedic 
attitude of humility and respect towards the plant kingdom. Sita, 
wife of Sri Ram, prays persistently to a tree, with folded hands, so 
that her husband can complete his promise 

Nyagrodham samupdgamya vaidehi cabhyavandata 
Namastestu. mahdvraksa parayenme patirvratam 
KauSalyamcaiva paSyema sumitram cayaSasvimim 
Iti sitanjalim kria paryagacchannanasvini 

(Ramayana Ayodhydkdnda, 53, 24-26) 

With folded hands she (Siti) prayed, O mighty tree! I bow down 
before you, Kindly allow my husband to complete his vow so that 
I may have the good luck of keeping my respected mother in laws 
Kaugalya and Sumitra.!! 

As mentioned in the Skanda Purana, tulasi plant is worshipped 
in Hindu families mostly by women as it is regarded as sacred. 
Besides it is believed that it prolongs married life and it is full of 
medicinal qualities. Moreover, it is believed that the Death-God 
(Yams) do not enter the house where tulasi plant is worshipped 
every day. 
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We certainly feel astonished to find that ancient Vedic people 
considered plants and herbs as living beings. This is certainly 
amazing that this was been discovered long time before the modern 
scientists made such invention. We can mention a Sloka of the 
Mahabharata— 

Padaih Salila panacca vyādhinām capi dar§anat 

vyadhi pratikryatvacca vidyate rasanam drume 

sukhadukhayocca grahandcchinnasya ca virohanat 

Jivam paSyami vrksan Gmacaitanyamna vidyate 
(Mahabharata, Moksadharmaparva 18,15-17) 

Trees take water from the roots. If they have any disease it is 
cured by sprinkling of medicines. It shows they have ‘rasendriya’. 
Trees are alive and they have life like others because on cutting they 
feel sorrow. Similarly they have feeling of happiness. After cutting 
a new branch comes out.!4 

Besides, the Vedic people were very much aware of the 
consequences of destruction of plants and trees. The following 
Sloka emphasises the fact that human control over plant kingdom is 
to be restricted. They convey an inner hint that human chauvinistic 
attitude towards nature is to be condemned. A sloka in Skandha 
Purdna (20.83) runs as follows:— 

Etesäm sarvavrksadnam chedanam naiva 
Caturmdsye vigfesena karayeta binaya jnddikadranam 
(Skandha Purana, 20.83). 

The cutting of all the trees is condemned. Except for the reason 
of worship, trees should never be cut, particularly in the rainy 
season. 19 

In Satapatha Briihmana, a person obliged to cut down a tree 
even for a sacrificial post is instructed to place a blade of durba 
grass between the axe and the tree and say, “O grass! shield it,” 
and before striking, to cry, “Oh axe, hurt not.” 

The cutting of trees was not only prohibited by the ancient 
people but in various scriptures it has been described as a 
punishable offence. In Padma Purdna, the cutting of trees is an 
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offence punishable in hell (56.40-41) Kautilya’s Arthaśātra 
prescribes various punishments for destroying trees and plants. 

For cutting off the tender sprouts of fruit trees, flowering trees or 
shady trees in the parks near a city, a fine of six panas shall be 
imposed, for cutting of the minor branches of the same trees, twelve 
panas and for cutting off the big branches, twenty four panas shall 
be levied. Cutting off the trunks of the same shall be punished 
with the first amercement, and feeling shall be punished with the 
middlemost amercement.'* 

Manu in his code prescribes several punishments for cutting 
trees and has declared it an unreligious activity. These facts 
establish that Vedic people prohibited unnecessary felling of trees. 
The state formulated rigorous punishments for defying the laws of 
environmental protection. 

The above discussions clarify the following points:— 

1. The Vedic seers realized the utility of plants in human life. 

They praised their medicinal value. 

2. They worshipped trees because they associated various trees 
with a God or Gods. Various tree products are used in 
religious ceremonies, for instance, the triple leaf vilva is 
offered to Siva, the stately Sala is regarded as sacred to Visnu. 
Some trees are associated with a particular deity, as is 
Dhatura with Lord Siva. It was a general belief that every 
tree has a “vrksa-devata’, a tree deity, who is worshipped 
with prayers and offerings. But this fact has been criticised 
as an anthropomorphic notion that was prevalent among 
primitive people. 

3. Plants were regarded as living beings by the Vedic seers. The 
theory propounded by nineteenth and twentieth century 
scientists like Charles Darwin, Sir J.C. Bose and Raoul 
France had been observed long before by the Indian Rsis. 

4. Lastly, the Vedic people not only worshipped the trees 
with profound respect, they were vocal about the disaster 
following unnecessary cutting of trees. They anticipated the 
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consequences of destruction of trees and hence they 
advocated stringent measures to punish the offenders. 

We may conclude that in this techno-industrial age of pollution 
and environmental disaster there is an urgent need to reorient our 
mental makeup towards nature. It is not possible for us to return 
to the Vedic age and we do not even wish it. But it does not imply 
that our discussion is merely fruitless We can take up certain vital 
notions associated with our above discussions:— 

a) attitude of reverence towards plants kingdom is to be 

cultivated. 

b) our chauvinistic attitude is to be discarded. The discovery 
that plants are living beings breaks down the idea of our 
human superiority over other beings. 

c) Since many plants have medicinal properties, they are 
essential for our health and well being. We certainly give 
priority to our selves and owing to our selfish motive, we 
protect and care for the plant kingdom. But the most 
important lesson that we derive from our discussion is that 
we should adopt the attitude of reverence and humility 
towards plant kingdom as a philosophy of life. We should 
reject our false idea of supremacy over all other things in 
nature and this has been nicely echoed in the following verse 
of the Svetasvatara Upanisad that runs as follows:— 

yo devo agnau yo’ psu 

yo visvam bhuvanamdavivesa; 
ya osadhisu yo vanaspatisu 
fasmai devaya namo namah 

That Luminous Cosmic Self is in fire, water, plants and in big 
banyan trees. In short, the same self pervades the whole universe. 
Our adoration to that self again and again.) 

in this respect, we may remember Sir Jadadish Chandra Bose 
who conducted a series of experiments designed to study parallels 
between the behaviour of metal coherers and plants and animal 
responses to stimuli. In 1917 he wrote: 
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“In the pursuit of my investigation, I was unconsciously led 
into the border regions of physics and physiology and was 
amazed to find boundary lines vanishing and points of 
contact emerge between the realms of the Living and the 
Non-Living. ...A universal reaction seemed to bring together 
metal, plant and animal under a common law.”!® 


He believed that the scientists quest was thus virtually a religious 


activity, the ultimate goal of which was the discovery of the “One 
in the many’, 


He further wrote:— 


“When I came upon the mute witness of these self-made 
records and perceived in them one phase of a pervading unity 
that bears within it all things: the mote that quivers in ripples 
of life, the teeming life upon our earth, and the radiant sun 
that shine above us—it was then that I understood for the 
first time a little of that message proclaimed by my ancestors 
on the banks of the Ganges, thirty centuries ago. They who 
see but one in all the changing manifestations of this 
universe, into them belongs Eternal Truth—unto none else”!” 
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Environmental thought in our Smrti and its 
relevance in the modern world 


Paromita Roy 


The most serious issue engulfing modern world is the crisis we 
are facing in our environment. An answer to this present ecological 
crisis cannot be achieved at local or personal level. Only a global 
awareness can help to combat this grave catastrophe. Thus when 
the entire world is searching out means to face this degradation 
in the natural world, it seems relevant to look back on the wisdom 
of our ancient Indian tradition. The collective wisdom of ancient 
India can be brought under 2 (two) heads—Sruti and Smrti. As 
study in this paper will be done with reference to Smrti, it is 
necessary to explain beforehand the meaning of Sruti and Smrti 
in our Indian tradition. Sruti, according to Sankara means 
‘pastutantrajnana’ or ‘knowledge of reality as it is’. The Upanisads, 
therefore dealing with the spiritual dimension of man leading him 
to the eternal truth fall under Sruti. Smrti on the other hand means 
‘purusatantrajndna’ or ‘knowledge depending on the person’ that 
‘can be modified or altered by human effort’. As such, the Gita, the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Puranas, the Arthasastra as well 
as the Manusamhita, Yajnavalkya Samhita, Atri Samhita etc are 
all brought under Smrti. As it is difficult to explore the enormous 
literary merit of our Smrti in one paper, study of Smrti 15 therefore 
done here concentrating on Arthasastra and Manusamhita. View of 
these two treatises is revealed not in chronological order but in 
respect of greater prominence of environmental stewardship. An 
assessment of the views of these two Smrtis will be made at the 
end of this paper. 
I begin with the study of Arthasastra. 


Message of Arthasastra to the contemporary world 


Great managerial acumen gets revealed in the Arthasastra. It is the 
insight present in the Arthasdstra that health of a kingdom depends 
on the richness of natural resources. As such we come across 
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various areas of concern like care of land, care of forest products, 
waste land care, animal welfare as well as civic amenities ensuring 
peace and prosperity of a kingdom. 

As regarding care of land, Arthasdstra throws light on the 
presence of Sit@dhyaksa or Superintendent of Agriculture who had 
knowledge in field cultivation, water management and plant 
treatment. It was his duty to see that all lands were brought under 
cultivation and there was no delay in work. There was even 
provision of award for converting uncultivable lands fertile. Waste 
lands were made cultivable by turning them into pasture grounds. 
There was even provision for allotting such lands for soma 
plantation and for Vedic studies. This method of using uncultivable 
tracts may seem very effective to put a check on depletion of natural 
resources. 

Land was divided into dry land or jarigala and aniipa or wet land 
according to the availability of rain water. A study of seasons was 
considered important for sowing of crops. Crops like Sali rice, vrihi 
rice, sesamum etc were to be sown at the commencement of rainy 
season. Crops like mudga, masa etc were to be sown in the middle 
of rainy season. Again crops such as kusumba, masura, godhuma 
etc were to be sown at the closing months of the rainy season. 
Crops were also classified on the basis of minimum expense and 
labour. Wet crops, winter crops and summer crops were cultivated 
according to the supply of water. We also find reference to the 
concept of organic farming in that period of time. Seeds of grains 
were exposed to mist and heat for 7 days and nights. Seeds of pulses 
were to be similarly treated for 3 or 5 days and nights. Sugarcane 
was to be plastered at the cut end with clarified butter and honey, 
lard and cow-dung. Cotton seeds were to be plastered with cow- 
dung. Trees planted in pits were to be burnt and manured with 
bones and cow-dung at the right period of time. Such methods can 
be effective in land cultivation replacing the harsh effect of 
chemicals, fertilizers and also pesticides. 

Kautilya also extended his care to the richness of flora in his 
kingdom. Knowledge of wide varieties of plants, their usage as well 
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as maintenance reveal the knowledge of ancient India of the biotic 
world. As richness of different industries depended on the 
agricultural products, forest products therefore thought of economic 
prospect of a kingdom also made way for care and protection of 
earth’s resources. We therefore come by different punishments that 
were levied for destruction of forest reserves. In case of cutting 
down of tender sprouts of fruit trees, flower trees or shady trees in 
parks or near cities, a fine of 6 panas was imposed. A fine of 12 
panas had to be given for cutting down minor parts of forest plants. 
An offender had to pay 24 panas for cutting down branches of big 
trees. We also find reference to four kinds of forests-pasiuvana or 
forest of wild animals, mrgavana or forest of domesticated animals, 
dravyavana or economic forest and hastivana or forest of elephants. 
This concept of separate forests in the period of Kautilya might 
have given shape to reserved parks in the modem period. 

Arthasastra also talks of the safety of animals. We come across 
various Superintendents who were entrusted with the duty of 
protection and care of different animals. Ration was provided to 
different animals according to their needs and nature. Apart from 
vigilance over animal diet, concern was also shown towards 
suffering of animals. Protection of animals was also taken against 
various dangers. Pasture grounds were selected in accordance with 
various seasons. They were also protected from thieves’, wild 
beasts and various enemies. Timid animals had bells tied around 
their neck so that they could be easily traced. Places selected for 
watering of animals had to be free from mud and crocodiles. Record 
of all animals was maintained. Punishment was also given for 
inflicting harm or injury and also for killing animals. 

Public welfare was also the area of concern in Arthagastra. 
Necessary measures were adopted to fight natural calamities like 
fire, flood, famine etc. A householder had to keep five water pots, 
a kumbha (water vessel), a trough (long narrow open receptacle for 
water), a ladder, an axe (for cutting down pillars and beams), a 
winnowing basket (for removal of smoke), a hook (for removal of 
burnt sections), a hooked rake (for removal of thatch) and alsoa 
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leather-bag. All these equipments were kept by a householder to 
prevent his home from fire. Other than this, vessels filled with 
water had to be kept in rows on streets of the city and at meeting 
points of four roads and also in royal places. A fine of 12 panas 
was imposed on a householder for not rendering help to 
extinguish fire. A fine of 54 panas was imposed on the person who 
carelessly set his own house on fire. 

The state also took necessary steps to relieve the misery of its 
people at times of flood. Villagers living near river banks were 
taken to higher places during rainy seasons. Provision of wooden 
planks, bamboos and boats were made. In case of saving people 
carried by flood water, gourds, skin bags, trunk of trees, boats and 
ropes were arranged to carry out rescue operation. People negligent 
in rescuing were fined with 12 panas. 

In case of kingdom affected by famine, provision of seeds and 
foodgrains were made. Apart from measures adopted for disaster 
management, necessary steps were also taken in matters of public 
hygiene. All infectious diseases were recorded at correct time. 
Separate paths were allotted for carrying of dead bodies. There was 
even separate cremation grounds. Dead bodies cremated other than 
the allotted area was met with a fine of 12 panas. For throwing 
of dead bodies of cats, mongoose and snake inside the city, a fine of 
3 panas had to be paid. Throwing of bodies of dead animals such 
as ass, camel, mule, horse and bodies of other animals, a fine of 6 
panas was imposed. 50 panas was. imposed for throwing of human 
corpse inside the city. For discharging faeces, urine in holy places, 
water reservoirs, temples and royal buildings, a fine would rise from 
one panas onwards in accordance with the measure of the offence. 

Town planning was done with sound sanitary regulation. 
Boundaries of all houses were well-marked. Construction of 
buildings was done maintaining appropriate distance in order to 
avoid inconvenience to the neighbourers. Everyone had to 
participate in the construction of buildings providing common 
facility. If anyone prevented such construction, a fine of 12 panas 
was imposed. 
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Thus it seems that the state took all necessary measures to 
ensure well-being of the kingdom. It was Kautilya’s belief that the 
welfare of his kingdom depended on the welfare of its citizens. 
Hence goes the following verse— 

Prajasukhe sukham rafiah prajanadm ca hite hitam 

Natmapriyam hitam rajfiah prajanadm tu priyam hitam (1.19.5) 
Thus to ensure overall prosperity of the kingdom and its fellowmen, 
Kautilya laid down all necessary measures for protection and care 
of natural resources on which depended the growth and 
development of his state and his beings. 

Let us- now turn our attention on Manusamhita. 


Message of Manusamhita to the contemporary world 


Manusamhita is also replete with concern for environment. This 
treatise upholds some valuable suggestions regarding care of earth’s 
resources as well as the relationship that individuals should 
establish with the environment. 

The amount of knowledge of the wide varieties of trees and 
plants that we get in this treatise, reveal the scientific findings of 
a botanist in that period of time. The importance of trees was so 
strongly felt that there was even reward for tree plantation. It was 
believed that planting of five mango trees rescues a man from the 
life of hell ‘Paficamro ropi narakam na yati’. Manu was even fearful 
of the possible harm that humans could inflict on nature. Thus 
different modes of punishment were enforced. For cutting down 
fruit trees, shrubs, climbing plants or flowering plants, one hundred 
Rkas had to be muttered. We find Manu saying “Indhanartham 
asSuskdnam drumānäm abapatanam’ meaning one who cuts down 
green trees for fire food commits a sin equal to killing a conscious 
being and therefore he should be punished. Thus the fact that trees 
and plants are endowed with consciousness has been proved in this 
Smrti more than 2000 years back. 

The different knowledge of tree plantation and well as the mode 
of punishment in this treatise, reveal that people knew the adverse 
effect of uprooting trees such as soil erosion, loss of habitat for 
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different species and disorder in the food chain. Manu also seems to 
have been aware as to how beauty and tranquility of a forest helps 
in one’s moral and spiritual development. Prescription was thus 
laid to retire to the forest in the third stage of life (Vanaprasthya). 
Qualities like self-control, non-attachment were to be cultivated in 
the serenity of the forest. In one way this helped to protect vast 
tracts of land and in other way it helped individuals to come in 
direct union with nature. 

Care and concern was also extended towards the animal 
kingdom. Steps were taken not only to prevent ill treatment of 
animals but also to check on animal killing. Manu also voiced his 
protest against the habit of meat eating. It is said that meat eating 
be prohibited as meat cannot be produced without animal killing 
and animal killing is wrong as it is detrimental to the enjoyment of 
heavenly bliss ‘Nakrtva praninam himsam marmsamutpadyate 
kkacit/Na ca pranibadhah sargyastasmanmadmsam _bibarjayet// 
(5.48)’. Further a person giving consent to animal killing, one who 
cooks meat, one who serves meat and finally one who eats meat 
are all considered killers and should therefore be punished. At 
places we come across such view as meat can be taken when 
offered in a sacrifice (yajfia) but avoiding it is highly praised. Thus 
we find Manu saying that meat eating or drinking spiritual liquor 
or even carnal intercourse is not a sin for that is the normal 
behaviour of mankind but avoiding them brings greatest rewards 
‘AhimsaG satyamasteyam Saucamindriyanigrah/Etam sdmasikam 
dharmam caturbarnyehabrabinmanuh//(10.63)’ 

Manu also had in mind the evil effect of human intervention in 
the working of nature. Thus he also extended his care to the natural 
world. Selling of lakes and parks were considered as equal to selling 
of one’s own wife and children. Punishment was given for polluting 
water by urination, faeces, dirty clothes and other poisonous 
substances. Anxiety was also shown towards the earth’s vital 
elements. 

Another important idea that we come across in the Manusamhita 
is the concept of Paficamahdyajna. As an individual is sustained 
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by the resources of nature, he therefore does not live only for 
himself. He is indebted to all those who contribute to his well- 
being. This he discharges by the performance of Paficamahdayajfia 
which are certain moral obligations. Teaching and studying is the 
sacrifice a householder offers to the Brihmands. The Pitr Rna is 
the obligation that the moral agent owes to his ancestors so that 
human race may live and flourish. This he discharges by paying 
respect to the ancestors by performing funeral rites and several 
other ceremonies. The Deva Rna is the obligation a householder 
owes to the entire universe. This he discharges by pouring oblation 
in fire. The Bhitta Rna is the obligation that the householder owes 
to the lower animals. This he discharges by giving food and 
protecting them. The householder is also indebted to his neighbor 
and other beings which is the Nr Rna. Such is discharged by serving 
and entertaining guests. 

The performance of the Paficamahdyajfia which is a sort of 
tribute to the entire world gives the notion that an individual is a 
part of the entire creation. His existence is not divorced from nature 
but is dependent on all things from which he derives his 
subsistence. He should therefore render service to all_beings on 
earth who contribute to his existence. The idea of Pañcamahāyajña 
therefore seems to develop a sense of relatedness in an individual 
for which he is able to extend his love and concern not just to his 
own relatives and friends but to the entire creation aiming at a 
harmonious environment. 


Conclusion 


Frorn the overall study of both the Smrtis, we find that the function 
of a state towards environmental protection is highlighted in the 
Arthasastra. It projects the idea how effectively the state looked 
after the various reserves of the earth. It was the insight of Kautilya 
that care and protection of natural resources is one of the 
preconditions for economic benefit. Thus our commercial prospect 
also requires prudent dealing with the environment. The guidelines 
in this text thus can help nations to ensure prosperity with the 
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judicious use of nature’s resources and thereby prevent 
environmental degradation. In this respect it projects the idea of 
collective morality towards the natural world. The idea of collective 
morality towards environment can be materialized only when 
individuals forming a collective whole are made aware of their 
duties. This is revealed in the Manusamhita. Individual effort 
towards protection of natural world as well as the performance of 
Paficamahayajiia reveals the idea of individual morality towards 
environment. Both these studies thus signify that whether it is for 
collective growth or for individual growth, resources of nature have 
to be well-maintained. Such an insight into the matter could have 
been possible in that period of time because their ideas were 
nurtured by our Sruti or the perennial philosophy of the Upanisads. 
The Sruti proclaim the oneness of human soul with the entire 
creation. The whole world is looked upon as one extended family 
and we are all its members ‘vasudhaiva kutumbakam’. This is how 
the ancient seers speak of the solidarity of the entire universe. Thus 
we have to rise from our finitude in thought, word and action to 
an outlook more pervasive where we can learn to extend love and 
care to the entire creation. Only then the earth will turn a peaceful 
home for all biotic and a biotic components and we will be able 
to overcome the ecological crisis threatening our planet. 
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Significance of Narratives of Myth in History and 
Culture—~An Observation 


Sanjukta Bhattacharyya 


Deeper analysis of myths shows that the contents and narratives 
of myths are not imaginative or fictitious tale but they are of 
significance in history and culture. They reflect elements of savage 
thought and belief. Early men viewed happenings as action and 
explained them in the form of narratives. Mythical narratives 
always narrate something as having really happened. Analysis of 
the contents of myths brings out the customs, folkways, geography 
and even the climate of a tradition. Mythologies are the early 
teachers of humanity as they narrate in the form of a story, the 
nature of an experience or awareness of the human beings. The 
mythical narratives elucidates the entire religious life of a 
community and explains the significance, for any origin, the basis 
and the reason for any action, object or person and its pivotal role 
in society. The narratives also reveal the condition of the society 
in which it is formulated and manifests deeper human drives than 
those displayed in the civilized life. Mythical narratives therefore 
explain traditions and cultures and reflect the history of a tradition 
in which they were formed. 


Generally mythical narratives are defined as fictitious tales about 
the superman and supernatural forces. But deeper analysis shows 
that the contents and narratives of myths are not imaginative or 
fictitious tale but they are both of significance in history and 
culture. From Fredrick Max Moller through anthropologists Edward 
Burnett Tylor, Andrew Lang and James Frazer, to the modern 
psychologists Sigmund Freud and Carl Gustav Jung, we have a vast 
store of the history of humanity by analysing the mythical 
narratives. They reflect elements of the savage thought and belief. 
They were the ways of communication for the tribal in the absence 
of polished religious ideas and scientific expressions. Analysis of 
the contents of the myths brings out the customs, folkways, 
geography and even the climate of a tradition. Therefore, these 
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narratives are of indispensable value to the social historians. Myths 
narrate, in a form of a story, the nature of an experience or 
awareness of the human beings. Thus, it is said that mythologies 
are the early teachers of humanity. 

By analysing the mythical narratives we are now beginning to 
understand the significance of it in the studies of the archaic and 
the primitive societies. Early men viewed happenings as action and 
explained them in the form of narratives. Mythical narratives 
always narrate something as having really happened—whether it 
deals with the creation of the world or of the most significant 
animal, vegetable species or of any institution. They reveal the 
structure of reality and multiple modalities of being in the world. 
That is why they are exemplary model for human behaviour 
concerned with the realities. Thus, Bronislaw Malinowski said: 
“Myths are stories which, however marvellous and improbable to 
us are nevertheless related in all good faith, because they are 
intended or believed by the teller, to explain, by means of 
something concrete and intelligible, an abstract idea or such vague 
and difficult conceptions as Creation, Death, distinctions of race 
or animal species, the different occupations of men and women, 
the origin of rites and customs or striking natural objects or pre- 
historic monuments; the meaning of the names of persons or places. 
Such stories are sometimes are described as etiological because 
their purpose is to explain why something exists or happen.’’! 

The mythical narratives elucidates the entire religious life of a 
community and explains the significance, for any origin, the basis 
and the reason for any action, object or person and its pivotal role 
in society. The narratives also reveal the condition of the society 
in which it was formulated and manifests deeper human drives than 
those displayed in the civilized life. Therefore, Mircea Eliade 
believed that the mythical narratives explain traditions and cultures 
and reflect the history of a tradition in which they were formed. 
In Eliade’ words, ‘‘Myths reveal that the world, man, and life have 
a supernatural origin and history is significant, precious, and 
exemplary. ”? 
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The narratives are the contents of myths. They are not fictitious 
or imaginative tales. They have traditional themes of life and death, 
origin of the cosmos, gods, demons, humanity, animals, plants, and 
many more. These themes are set forth and interwoven with many 
complex variations that gives a kaleidoscopic picture of the 
development of a tradition, its culture, sociology, history, and also 
reflects on the human psyche. Thus, the narratives of myth are rich 
with a large amount of geographical, sociological, anthropological, 
psychological and historical information. 

The myths therefore, dissipates the geographical knowledge 
about places and landscapes, knowledge about natural features such 
as mountains, plains and rivers, and about its flora and fauna, as 
they all occur in the mythical narratives. As for an example, a 
Chinese myth explains the origin of rice among many other 
narratives relating to plants and animals. Agriculture and its 
techniques were the invention of the pre-Yin rulers of China. There 
are many different narratives about the origin of specific plants 
like the rice. According to one of them, the rice plant existed from 
the beginning but its ears were not filled. This was the time when 
men lived by hunting and gathering. The goddess Kuan-Yin saw 
that men lived in hardship near to starvation. She was moved to 
pity and resolved to help them. She went secretly into the rice fields 
and squeezed her breasts so that the milk flowed into the ears of 
the rice plants. Almost all of them were filled, but to complete 
her task she had to press so hard that a mixture of milk and blood 
flowed into the plants. That is why there are two kinds of rice, 
the white from the milk, and the red from the mixture of milk 
and blood.3 

Myth gives security to man by helping him to overcome 
differences and contradictions in social life, and is a powerful tool 
for him to fight all sorts of vagaries in social and natural life. 
Tattooing is one sort of emblem that made an early appearance 
among the natives without any reflection. As for an example, the 
early Christians printed on their skin the name of Christ or the 
sign of the cross. Myth backed all these symbolisms and made them 
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trustworthy in society. Totems were personified and they 
represented a clan in a society. Mythical narratives supported the 
totems of a clan that met its needs and backed the social phenomena 
of-the society, like rites and rituals, as Omile Durkheim said 
regarding the functionality of myth. 

The narratives of myths also reveal cultures, traditions, and the 
pattern of a society that Durkheim’ sociological interpretation is 
unable to define. Myth is not only something secondary to society 
but it is also a living reality. It reflects the cultural life of a 
community as Malinowski established, by his study of the myth 
of the Melanesian tribes of New Guinea. Myth establishes laws 
and functions as a public enactment. It justifies social system and 
accounts for the traditional rights and customs. The order of 
explanation gets reversed here. Society and social needs do not 
explain myth, but myth explains social life. A Greek mythology 
may illustrate Malinowski’ point. The members belonging to the 
Ericent Heid clan of Athens followed a social custom of wearing 
snakes as amulets. The myth that justified this social custom was 
that they thought themselves to be the descendents of the king 
Ericent Homius, a man-serpent, son of the smith god, Hephaestus.* 
This explains the functional role of myth emphasised by 
Malinowski but in a way different from Durkheim. The former 
argued that as a living reality in a society, myth is believed to have 
once happened in primeval times and continues to influence the 
world and human destinies. As for an example, anthropomorphism 
of the gods of Greek mythology reflects the pattern of society. Gods 
have natural power and they have been given names to signify them. 
Greek philosophy is the philosophy of nature. Gods are thought 
to have emotion, passions, love, anger, and there is also dual 
fighting among them. They reflect the then social order, and are 
either models to man or society. Society wants a man like god with 
all his characters, or a man at least inspired by the godly characters. 
The pattern of the Greek tradition—the group being under an 
efficient leader, is reflected in their mythology and mythological 
stories about gods. The hierarchical patterns about the gods are 
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also maintained in the narratives as it is in the society. Thus, the 
narratives themselves reveal the structure and the pattern of a 
society. This is one of its main cultural functions. The function 
of myth is also to strengthen tradition, endow it with a greater value 
and prestige by tracing it back to a higher, better, supernatural, and 
more effective reality of initial events.” Hence, Malinowski said 
that, ‘“Myth as it exist in a savage community...” is, “‘...not merely 
a story told, but a reality lived.’ Though both Durkheim and 
Malinowski agreed on the functional role of myth, however their 
respective explanations of myth cannot claim the total truth. 
As a relatively autonomous symbolic system, myth could be 
both regulating and regulated. In both cases myths are a reflection 
of the contradictions of social life and a retroactive regulation of 
those very contradictions. Claude Lévi-Strauss highlighted this in 
his structuralist interpretation of myth. He cited the example of 
the famous Oedipus Myth’ to prove this. In the Oedipus Myth, the 
different bundles of relations isolated by structural analysis were 
grouped into pairs of oppositions, each pair expressing 
contradictory propositions. Lévi-Strauss showed that the myth, 
however, did not eliminate the mutually exclusive propositions, like 
that of Eros and Thanatos, but mediated their contradiction by 
positing their homology at another level in relation to other pairs 
of opposition. It displaces contradictions rather than directly 
resolving them. Lévi-Strauss argued that myth seeks to displace 
all manner of contradictions by relating or trying to relate, one 
aspect of life to its opposite in a chain of “binary oppositions’. As 
for an example, youth and age, wet season and dry season, male 
and female, human and animal, culture and nature, or life and death. 
Thus, the structuralist approach aims to prove that myth does serve 
a purpose to solve problems that are sociological. Therefore, Lévi- 
Strauss’ way is quite a new way of looking and understanding myth. 
Myth is a cultural phenomenon and serves as models to man, 
said Victor Turner who was influenced by both functionalism and 
structuralism. Myth is liminal for him. Liminality is a period of 
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structural impoverishment and symbolic enrichment. The cultural 
knowledge is transmitted through the recital of mythical narratives. 
Here the knowledge imparted in the myth in turn ‘saves’? through 
its narratives. He believed that the storytellers borrowed from one 
another narratives, or myth to make an empirical social drama that 
continued, either as an entertainment or as a ‘meta-social 
commentary’ on the lives and times of the given community. Myth 
reflected the structure, culture, tradition, character, behaviour, law, 
and order of the society or of a tradition. Therefore, there is also 
an anthropological importance attached to myth and ritual as 
reflected by the social dramas. 

In this connection, reference could be made to Georges Dumézil 
who showed that myth reveals the pattern of a social organization. 
Dumézil drew the picture of an ancient Indian myth and society 
where the three functionally integrated strata of men and gods— 
dominated by the conception of a joint or dual sovereignty and 
shared by a pair of gods, represent the judicial and magi co- 
religious processes, respectively. Dumézil claimed that in the 
Indian mythology on gods there is three hierarchically ranked and 
functionally differentiated strata of gods—a pattern that appears 
repeatedly even in the later texts of India. This system is the 
‘tripartite system’ of Dumézil that is still evident today in many 
regions of India. At the highest level appears the sovereign gods, 
Mitra and Varuna. In Dumézil’ opinion they are the representations 
of the brahmana caste, which was at the apex of the mortal social 
class system. At the second supernatural level, there is a set of 
young, virile, warlike gods, like Indra, who is the personification 
of the warrior ideal. He isa collective representation of the ksatriya 
caste whose prime function was to protect the society from the 
threat or actuality of armed invasion. Finally, at the lowest level 
appears a number of deities whose principal function is to maintain 
and promote plant and animal fertility, to assure bountiful harvests, 
and generally to preside over matters of human physical well-being 
and comfort. Chief among them are Asvins or the ‘Divine Twins’. 
Together, these stratums of function formed an integrated social 
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and supernatural wholistic entity. Dumézil attempted to 
demonstrate the presence of these ‘three functions’ and the concept 
of sovereignty, in the myths and social structures of Indo-European 
speaking communities as well. In the Zoroastrians belief Asa or 
the ‘order’ and Vohu Manah or the ‘good thought’, correspond to 
Varuna and Mitra, respectively. XSathra or the ‘physical force’, 
parallels Indra and represents the second function. The pair 
Haurvatat or the ‘health’ and Amertat or the ‘immortality’ parallels 
the Asvins and relate to the third function, so does the female figure 
Armaiti or the ‘Pious Thought’. In the Zoroastrians version the 
archaic Iranian goddesses Andhita is a counterpart of the Sarasvaii. 
God Mithra of the Zoroastrians exhibits both the first and second 
functions. Moreover, this tripartite system is also found in the early 
Roman myth of the three kings of Rome—Romulus and Numa both 
had the characteristics of the joint sovereignty, whereas the warlike 
Tullus Hostilus had the second function. Here, Romulus equals 
Varuna, Numa equals Mitra, and Tullus Hostilus equalling Indra. 
The third function is less evident in the Roman myth. In the Greek 
Mythology Zeus as Mithra exhibits both the characteristics of the 
first and second functions.!° Inspired by Claude Lévi-Strauss, 
Georges Dumézil believed that a myth becomes meaningful if a 
variation of the myth could be linked and compared with its other 
variations. Like Lévi-Strauss, by analysing a myth in all its versions 
i.e. a corpus of diverse mythical narratives centred on the same 
theme, Dumézil was able to explore this structured and organized 
mental space. Thus, for him myth seeks to determine the conceptual 
architecture of the composition of a fable. Moreover, in the 
important framework of classifications myths are involved in the 
choices made for the division and the coding of reality. It also 
determines the web of relationships that the narrative establishes 
between the various elements of the plot. In short, the mythologist 
seeks to constitute what Dumézil called the ‘ideology’, that is, the 
conceptualisation and appreciation of the great forces and their 
mutual relationships. In this respect, the perfect equilibrium of the 
great forces governs the natural and supernatural worlds, men and 
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society ina way that they ought to be. Therefore, in its verbal form 
myths are more explicit than the rites, more didactic, and more 
apt to theorize.!! 

This system of Dumézil, of heroes and semi-divine beings, is 
often found in the Indo-European epics, sagas, and myths. Dumézil 
tried to bring out that the Indian and the European myths does 
have a common background, and is functionally interrelated to a 
common set of social institutions and ideology present all over the 
region. However, he restricted the focus to a narrow area, and 
evidence shows that these characteristics are also present in the 
myth from other parts of the world. 

Myth also discloses the nature of the unconscious wishes of 
human beings. It voices the repressed desires, joy, grief, aggression, 
creativity, and the ecstasies of life. Sigmund Freud showed that 
myth explains the basic repressed desires of the human 
mind—infantile sexuality, cannibalism, and narcissism. In the 
Oedipus Myth, Freud found a concrete symbolic narrative 
representation that revealed the guilt of Oedipus. Thus, compelling 
us to recognize that in our inner minds these same very impulses, 
though somewhat repressed, is still to be found. The Oedipus 
story seems to represent both the human moral problem and its 
possible resolution. Freud believed that we are all psychologically 
guilty of the horrendous crime that we find most abhorrent—incest 
and murder. It reveals our uncivilized primal desires. At the same 
time, however, recognizing ourselves in Oedipus is something of 
an ethical achievement—an assumption of guilt and responsibility, 
in the creation of human suffering including of our own. The story 
of Oedipus is not just a revelation of which we are beneath our 
moral armour, but a story of how we have possessed that armour. 
It is a story of how we may become wise in grasping not only 
our primitive, or moral, but also our refined identities.!? Freud 
showed that the Primal Horde Myth depicts a society governed by 
a primal father’s bodily strength, who used the women surrounding 
him for his exclusive sexual satisfaction, castrating the sons when 
they dared to become his rivals. The sons hated their father and 
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committed patricide for the sake of incest, as cannibalism was 
within them. After the patricide, the sons realized that they could 
not take the place of the father. This was the beginning of 
civilization in Freud’s mythology.'* The memory of the primal 
killing entered into a collective unconscious shared by the whole 
of mankind. Myth provides the memory traces of the great traumas 
of memory and explores the distorted by the ‘return of the 
repressed’. Thus, the Primal Horde Myth reveals and explains the 
origin of culture. 

On the other hand, myth is interpreted by Carl Gustav Jung as 
product of the archetypal experiences from ‘the psychological 
approach, but different from that of Freud. For Jung, myth 
originates and functions to abet psychological growth and interprets 
the collective unconscious. It fulfils some kind of need of everyone 
born in the society. 

Influenced by Jung, Joseph Campbell showed that myth serves 
a mystical function for man to realise and experience the world 
of mystery. It helps to know the cosmology, supports, and validates 
the social order. Thus, Campbell established that myth also has a 
sociological role; therefore, apart from the psychological approach 
myth could be interpreted by other approaches as well to 
demonstrate its wide spectrum and significance in socio-religious 
culture. 

Myth also explains the co-existence of the opposite drives Eros 
and Thanatos, without conflict, as a character of all human beings. 
Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, being a Freudian and influenced by 
psychoanalysis, believed that myth reveals the unconscious wishes 
of the mind. However, she disagreed with Freud’ view that conflict 
exists due to the co-existence of the opposite desires of Eros and 
Thanatos. She cited the Siva myth in Hindu mythology and using 
the structuralist approach of Lévi-Strauss showed that in the Hindu 
mind, both asceticism and eroticism could co-exist together without 
any conflict. Hence, apart from psychoanalysis, she also gave 
importance to the other approaches and showed that they do also 
prove the significance of narratives of myth in socio-religious 
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culture. Other than being psychological, Doniger also accepted the 
functional, sociological, and historical significance of mythical 
narratives in socio-religious culture. 

It is claimed that myth as one of the forms of religious 
expression could be explained historically. As a historian of 
religion, Mircea Eliade said that myth expresses the absolute truth, 
because it narrates a sacred history related to the holy time of the 
beginning. It elucidates the entire religious life of a community. 
Eliade discussed it as a sacred reality and distinguished it from 
the profane reality. Being real and sacred, the myth becomes 
exemplary and consequently repeatable. Since, it serves as a mode] 
and, by the same token, as a justification for all human actions. 
Myth is a story relating to the supposedly historical events of 
religious significance in a tradition or culture. The historical events 
function as a myth, where the events are transformed into a myth 
under certain conditions after a long period. It reflects the time 
and situation of the then period through stories. As for an example, 
the ‘Passover’ ritual in Judaism is a highly important event in 
history that occurred only once to the children of Israel. However, 
it became a myth after repetition in the form of rituals and 
ceremonies. This and some other examples of ‘historicisation’ of 
myth are cited below: 

One of event that is most deeply rooted in the traditions of Israel 
is that of the liberation of its people from the Egyptian bondage. 
The remote past of the Israeli tradition had been preserved by the 
priests and imparted to successive generations of Israelites in 
liturgical form. The redemption of Israel from the Egyptian 
bondage was a real event that had happened in time, but its 
character, as supreme examples of divine activity placed it beyond 
the range of ordinary historical narrative. Several accounts like, that 
of the Ten Plagues which finally forced the Pharaoh of Egypt to 
let Israel go, or the division of the red sea to allow Israel to pass 
through, or the power displayed by the Moses Rod, or the pillar 
of cloud and fire in which Yahweh manifested his presence among 
his people, and so on are the forms in which the mighty acts of 
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the Yahweh were preserved and recited in liturgical antiphony at 
the ‘Passover’ cult festival, year after year, in the spring.!> This 
was done not in historical terms but in order to enhance the power 
and glory of the god of Israel. The function of myth here is not 
only to confirm the relation between god and man, but also to act 
as a means for presenting the conception of ‘Salvation of History’ 
to Israel. 

It is said that the Christian Eucharist in its origin is a 
transformation of the Jewish ritual of ‘Passover’. According to the 
Synoptic gospels, immediately before his death Jesus celebrated 
the ‘Passover’ feast with his disciples at Jerusalem. Jesus through 
his certain symbolic acts and significant words transformed the 
‘Passover’ ritual into a new thing. He told his disciples that the 
Pascal bread, which he had blessed and broken and distributed, 
to be eaten by them was his body. He also told that the cup of 
Wine, which he had told them to drink, was his blood. He said 
that his death would bring in a new covenant and, thereby, establish 
a new relationship between god and man. He signified that in what 
he was about to do to suffer the divine act of redemption, prefigured 
in the ritual and cult myth of the ‘Passover’, would then to be 
fulfilled in him.'® Here also it should to be noted that the symbolic 
acts and the narrative is transformed in a situation whose ultimate 
reality transcends its mere historical level. “The simple but 
profoundly significant scene in the super room in Jerusalem has, 
in the course of centuries, been expanded and developed into a 
tremendous dramatic ritual, representing in unending repetition the 
saving mystery of the passion, resurrection, and triumphant 
vindication of the Suffering Servant who is also the king of 
glory.” 1? 

Similar examples of Tansen of the Mughal period in India and 
the ‘Episode of Jagai-Mddhai’ during the time of Chaityanadeva’ 
Bhakti movement in Bengal can be cited, where historical events 
having been transformed into myth are still remembered as such. 
Tansen was a renowned singer in the court of Mughal king Akbar. 
It is said that his music had the power to lit up light when he sang 
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the raga Deepak and to rain when he sang the raga Mallhar. It 
may be the case where the listeners felt that way whenever he sang 
those rigas. Such feelings that Tansen used to create in the listeners 
and his celebrated performances turned into a myth later. Thus, 
the historical event and the feelings of the people with time has 
become a myth—his songs used to bring rain and lit up light. 

The story of Jagai Madhai also reflects the effect of Bhakti 
Movement of that period. Chaitanyadey tired to spread a new type 
of religious revolution, through love and non-discrimination of 
caste, in the name of Lord Krisna. Jagai-Mddhai—the two non- 
believers or nastik and alcohol addicted persons left everything to 
become his disciple, inspite of the fact that once they had strongly 
opposed him. This event became a myth that Jagai and Mdadhai 
was won over by Chaitanya, who was believed to be the incarnate 
of Visnu, or the Vaisnays to spread love and peace. This is again 
an historical event that had been transformed into a myth. This 
myth reflects on the then contemporary time where all sorts of 
discriminations based on caste system were omnipresent. 
Chaitanya wanted to eradicate them through the love and unity of 
all religions, class and caste. In all the above mythical narratives, 
though the historical events are often detached from the mainstream 
of history they have been eternalised. This has been called the- 
‘historicisation’ of myth. 

Myths develop with the spread of culture and it may be known 
by looking at history. Among the Akans of Ghana a social system 
had been prevalent. In this system there was a number of 
Queendoms, each containing one or more clans and ruled by a 
Queen Mother with her council of elderly women. The reckoning 
of descend was in the female line and each clan had its own animal 
deity. The myth corresponding to this social system was that the 
world was born from the all-powerful moon-goddess Nagme. She 
gave life to human beings by lunar rays as soon as man was born. 
Later, perhaps in the early Middle Ages, patriarchal nomads from 
Sudan forced the Akans to accept a male creator—a sky-god named 
Odomankoma, but did not fully succeed to destroy Nagme’ 
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dispensation. Therefore, a myth compromising both the clans’ 
position emerged. It was that Odomankoma created the world with 
hammer and chisel from inert matters, and it was only afterwards 
that Nagme brought life in it. Towards the end of fourteenth century, 
a social revolution deposed Odomankoma in favour of the universal 
Sun god and the myth got modified accordingly. While 
Odomankoma ruled, Queendom was still Queendom, with the king 
acting merely as a consort and male representative of the Queen 
mother. The king was then styled or renamed as the ‘son of the 
Moon’. Later, with gradual welding of small Queendoms into city- 
states and city-states into nations, encouraged the king of the 
dominant city-state to style himself as the ‘son of the Sun’, as well 
as the ‘son of the Moon’.!® Another myth says that the Sudanese 
invaders worshipped the seven planetary powers ruling the week 
consisting of seven days. This, system of worshipping originated 
in Babylonia, and then spread to Northern Europe bypassing Greece 
and Rome. The names of the pagan deities according to this system 
are—Tursto, Woden, Ther, and Fiusg, and are still attached to 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, respectively.!? Hence, 
from these cases in history it could be seen that the myths develop 
with the spreading of culture and therefore Eliade’ standpoint is 
vindicated. These mythical narratives also reflect and prove the 
change of society from the matriarchal form to its patriarchal form, 
thereafter which male domination was established. The themes of 
these narratives are mostly on god, superman, or humanity, related 
to human life and their history. The narratives established a new 
form of culture in the history of the society, as Robert Graves said, 
‘Myth is a dramatic shorthand record of such matter as invasions, 
migrations, dynastic changes, admission of foreign cults and social 
reforms.’’2° 

Myths are neither purely rational nor purely non-rational. When 
explaining Cosmogonic myth the existence of reason is very much 
present. These narratives are present in all the tradition and cultures 
reflecting their varying patterns and moods. In the Vedic period, 
the myths were mostly based on nature. The Vedas talked about 
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the cosmos as the ‘Father Sky’ or the ‘Mother Earth’. In the 
Palaeolithic or Neolithic age men became aware of Cosmogonic 
myth through the inception of new creation like the birth of animal, 
or man, and germination and growth of plants. When pottery was 
invented in the Neolithic times, further stimulus was given to the 
conception of creation. In several mythical narratives, the creator 
god is imagined to be the ‘Divine Potter’ who fashioned men out 
of clay. In most of the traditions Cosmogonic myth is significant 
and evident, because whatever may be the mythtabout the origin 
of animals, plants, institutions, or anything else, it is taken for 
granted that the myth is based on the Cosmogonic myth of that 
tradition. Hence, cosmogony, or the birth of the world as a principal 
theme of mythical narratives is present in almost all the traditions. 
Cosmogonic myth is, therefore, categorised as one of the important 
great mythic themes of the world. Wherein a reflection of the 
mixture of thought and imagery, derived from the needs of civilized 
society, about the beginning of things could be found. 

The above discussion also brings out a typical character of 
mythical narratives i.e. of they being never backdated. A myth 
always reflects the status and culture of a particular society in the 
time frame of its origin. Hence, the myth of a pastoral community 
is not the same as the myth of the later ages. As for an example, 
in the time of hunting period, the nomadic peoples who hunted 
in forests for food also discovered fire. The mythic themes were 
centred on their needs and desires, animals that they hunted, bow 
and arrow or weapons they used for hunting, and on fire. Similarly, 
in the pastoral or the agricultural age, mythic themes were based 
on land, crops and plough. Mythic themes of the hunting age, 
however, did not dominate here. This is a typical feature of myth 
for all ages. Thus, the themes and the spirits of myths are never 
backdated. They are always based on the conditions prevailing and 
events occurring in that particular age. 

Hence, the narrative of a myth is a window not only to the world 
of ideas, but also to the material life of the people who created 
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it or with whom it was born. It is not an attractive fiction that 
has been kept alive for literary interest. It offers glimpses into the 
material and mental conditions of the people of a tradition, thereby, 
help to understand the milieu better. It explains the socio-cultural 
life of human beings and the entire religious life of a community 
as a sacred phenomenon. As Malinowski said, “It is a statement 
of primeval reality which lives in the institutions and pursuits of 
a community. It justifies by precedent the existing order and it 
supplies a retrospective pattern of moral values, of sociological 
discrimination and burdens, and of magical beliefs.”?! Myth is born 
in the collective unconscious of men. Myth is ‘‘...anything but 
allegories of physical processes.... Myths... have a vital meaning 
... not merely do they represent, they are the mental life of primitive 
tribe, which immediately falls to pieces and decays when it loses 
it mythological heritage.” ?? Hence, myth from different lands bears 
some resemblance or other that ultimately stem from the primordial 
myth making activities. The narratives of myths also bring out the 
history of a place, tribe, or community. Myth “...is always the 
recital of a creation; it tells how something was accomplished, 
began to be. It is for this reason that myth is bound up with 
ontology; it speaks only of realities, of what really happened, of 
what was fully manifested.’’*? Thus, it could be said that the 
contents and narratives of myth play a pivotal role in the 
manifestation of the community’s religious life, origin and basis, 
and is therefore of significance in socio-religious culture. 


[The author would like to acknowledge Prof. Arun K. Mookerjee for his 
comments on an earlier draft. ] 
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God and Morality: G.E. Moore’s View 
Madhumita Mitra 


Theists are of the opinion that religion can enhance our moral life. 
G.E. Moore does not accept theist’s stance. He thinks that one can 
be truly moral without believing in God. For him, God and morality 
are two independent concepts. He claims that morality is prior to 
God i.e. our belief in God can be defended only on the basis of 
morality. He further claims that morality instead of supporting belief 
in God, discards it. Whatever Moore has said to establish his stance, 
reflects his common-sense approach and also his utilitarian outlook. 
In this paper, an attempt has been made to show that Moore’s 
approach is not without fault. The first section of the paper will deal 
in brief with the distinction maintained by Moore between Religion 
and Morality in “Ethics” and “The Value of Religion”. The second 
section will deal with Moore’s common-sense arguments against the 
existence of God. In the third section, Moore’s stance has been 
critically examined. Arguments have been advanced chiefly keeping 
in view Moore’s stance in “The Value of Religion’. 


I 


Religion and Morality 


In “Ethics” Moore has refuted the so-called ‘Divine command’ 
theory which upholds that an action becomes right or ought to be 
done if it has been commanded, or permitted by God and an action 
becomes wrong if it has been forbidden by God. He has offered 
following arguments in support of his contention: 

e First of all, he rejects the very foundation of the theory i.e., 
God’s existence. He argues that it is extremely doubtful 
whether there is any such being called ‘God.’ In “The value 
of Religion” he has refuted the existence of God on the basis 
of factual investigation. 

e Secondly, according to Moore, even if God does really exist, 
to say that God commands a right action and forbids a wrong 
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action does not imply that the action becomes right or wrong 
merely because God commands or forbids it, respectively. 

e The ‘Divine Command’ theory, as Moore claims, indicate 

that only theists can recognize a ‘right’ and “wrong” action. 
But, rightness and wrongness of an action, as Moore argues, 
can be very well judged even by atheists, who do not believe 
in the existence of God. 

In “The Value of religion’’, Moore argues that though both 
religious beliefs and moral beliefs are lacking in evidence i.e. 
neither of them can be factually established, no parity can be 
maintained between the two. Moral beliefs are prior to religious 
beliefs in the sense that the latter can be justified only on the basis 
of the former. 

Moore explains it in the following way. The religious believer 
claims that he has a right to his belief that God exists. The same 
right can be claimed in favor of moral beliefs in the sense that 
I have a right to my moral belief. Moore argues that the religious 
claim is self-refuting. The believer’s assertion that he has a right 
to believe in God is itselfa moral judgment. Both religious and 
moral beliefs can be justified by taking recourse to a moral 
principle that “necessity will justify beliefs”. Hence, one must 
acknowledge validity of this principle prior to any instance that 
come under it i.e., before upholding any moral or religious belief. 
On this ground the believer has more right to believe in this 
principle than his belief in God. Thus belief in God, according to 
Moore, can be defended by a moral belief. This disparity is further 
stressed by Moore when he urges that religious belief gains much 
of its strength from an ethical consideration. i.e., one should have 
religious belief, to doubt God’s existence is not moral, etc. Moore 
observes that such moral belief is the foundation of our belief in 
God. But questions may occur, is this moral belief defensible? Is 
disbelief in God really wicked? According to Moore, all these 
questions can be answered only on the basis of the effects of 
upholding such belief. And, if belief in God has really good effects 
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then it can be urged that there are moral reasons to believe in the 
existence of God. 

We have no objection so far as Moore is upholding that God 
and morality are two independent concepts and morality is prior to 
God. But we have objection when Moore urges that that there are 
no moral reasons to believe in the existence of God since belief 
in God cannot generate real good effects. 


i 


Moore’s Common-sense proof against the existence of God 


In the paper “‘The Value of Religion’’, Moore has urged that 
there are neither factual reasons nor moral reasons to believe in 
the existence of God. By factual reason, Moore means the reason 
that can be empirically ascertained. And, by Moral reason he means 
the reason that can generate good effects. It should be kept in mind 
that philosophy, for Moore, consists largely in giving reasons, and 
these need to be good reasons. A good reason for a belief is a 
true proposition which would not be true unless the belief itself 
is true. By ‘good reasons’, however, Moore does not mean logical 
reasons;. it is sufficient if they are reasons in the everyday sense 
of the word i.e., common-sense reasons. So, though Moore 
considers factual inquiry into the truth of belief in God as distinct 
from the moral inquiry into the worth of its effects, yet he accepts 
factual inquiry as necessary for deciding upon the value of religion. 

As he writes, “It is sufficient justification for any man’s belief 
that what he believes is true. If a thing is true, then no one can 
be blamed for believing it.” Proceeding for factual inquiry, Moore 
tells us that the factual experiences reveal that the belief in God 
is merely a false one; hence such belief cannot generate good 
effects. In this context, Moore has refuted ‘argument from design’, 
‘argument from general belief’, ‘arguments offering historical 
proof’ and ‘intuitive argument’ offered in favor of the existence 
of God. 


Moore’s refutation of argument from design 
The argument from design upholds that whatever beautiful and 
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useful objects we find in this world must be caused by somebody 
i.e., somebody tolerably good. Investigation through causal series 
of events indicates that the objects like houses, hospitals, drains etc 
are caused by man. But question remains what is the cause of those 
objects that are not the works of man’s designing, especially man 
himself? On the basis of above causal knowledge the Natural 
Theologians argue that man himself as well as other events (that 
are not man’s creation) must be caused by God. 

Moore observes that the argument from design is thus based on 
a causal argument i.e. 

Every event must have a cause, 

Man (as creator) is the cause of objects e.g. hospitals, houses 
and drains; Therefore, God (as creator) must be the cause of man. 

Moore argues that God’s existence cannot be established on the 
basis of the above mentioned argument. The first premise in the 
argument assigns as the cause of one natural event another natural 
event. It is on the basis of the assumption that every natural event 
has a natural cause because the argument has been advanced. If 
it is not so, then the second premise in the argument becomes a 
doubtful one because then it might be argued that hospitals, drains, 
houses are not made by man but by miracle. So, if the argument 
is to be a valid one—in the sense of offering good reasons—we 
are left with two options i.e., either God must be considered as 
one among natural event, a natural cause like man or God is a 
cause in some utterly different sense. If the former position is 
accepted then we can infer God’s existence but not his nature; on 
the other hand, if the latter position is accepted we cannot infer 
his existence. The falsity of the argument lies in the fact that it 
has tried to infer the existence of a super-natural being from the 
existence of Mind and Nature, which are of utterly different nature. 
According to Moore, the argument will be fallacious, whether we 
interpret God as personal God or Absolute. 


Moore’s refutation of arguments offering Historical Proof 
According to Moore, God’s actual existence cannot be established 
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by offering historical proof of any kind. For, if any one offers such 
proof, he must draw inferences from effect to cause and the cause 
here must be a natural event since the effect on the basis of which 
existence of cause is inferred is a natural one. If God’s existence 
is considered to be a miracle then we cannot infer His existence 
historically. Miracle being something supernatural cannot be 
caused by something natural. And any attempt to make such 
inference will involve fallacy. From Moore’s writings it seems that 
historical proof offered in favor of God’s existence might be of the 
following form: 

God’s existence is a miracle 

Man has miraculous power of knowing miracle 

Therefore, Man knows that God exists 

According to Moore the argument is not a valid one and needs 
to be justified on other ground. Moore argues that if ‘miracle’ is 
understood in terms of a great and wonderful work by man even 
then we cannot establish God’s existence on the ground that man 
has miraculous power of knowing about God’s existence. Historical 
proof can at most show that somebody claims that he has 
miraculous power and on the basis of such power he claims that 
God exists; it cannot show that what this person is claiming is true. 


Moore’s refutation of Argument from General belief 


Moore urges that the existence of God can hardly be established 
on the ground that people generally believe that God does exist; 
many people used to believe so in the past and the assumption 
is that many people will believe so in the future. His points of 
refutation run as follows: 

First, the argument from general belief itself presupposes factual 
existence i.e. the argument does not hold good if we do not exist. . 
Secondly, no factual existence of anything can be inferred from 
our mere subjective mental state. Hence, belief in God’s existence 
cannot establish God’s actual existence. Thirdly, the argument from 
general belief cannot establish its conclusion with certainty. There 
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are many instances which tell us that belief once upheld by general 
people as true has been later on recognized as errors. Hence, there 
is no guarantee that our belief in the existence of God would not 
be like one of them. Fourthly, argument from general belief is 
fallacious because such belief occurs out of ignorance. Such belief 
has derived much support from ignorance of natural science and 
arguments of natural theology. And the belief which occurs from 
ignorance cannot be considered to be true. 


Refutation of intuitive argument 

Moore observes that the believer asserts his belief in God’s 
existence on the basis of intuition. However, he argues that though 
the position of a believer (to whom God’s existence is as much 
evident as his own existence) cannot be refuted through intuition, 
his position also cannot be established on the basis of intuition. 
This is so because a non-believer may be equally intuitively certain 
of God’s non-existence. The parties, believer and non-believer, 
when arguing on the basis of intuition may be equally right or 
equally wrong. Believer’s argument cannot be justified more than 
non-believer’s argument. Thus intuition which a believer claims to 
be the source of his religious belief may not be universally 
acclaimed and so the belief in God remains a myth to others. 
According to Moore, the problem with the religious belief is that 
the object of such belief cannot be verified. The way in which such 
belief is acquired i.e. intuition has nothing to do with the validity of 
such belief. If X argues that since he is so intuitively certain of 
God’s existence God must exist then he is wrong. 

As a common-sense realist philosopher, Moore is convinced that 
truth is that what co-ordinates with the facts of daily life. He 
observes that so-called religious truths cannot bė derived from facts 
about the world, they are independent of factual beliefs. Hence, 
religious truths are not real truth. Moreover, if once we acknowledge 
that things evolving from nature are true, then it cannot be asserted 
at the same time that our belief in religion is also, true. 
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Moore’s view on the value of Religion 


On the basis of above-mentioned arguments, Moore has threatened 
mental comfort of theists pointing out that theists live upon a false 
comfort i.e. God is there to help and protect them. This is because 
factual investigations tell us that only natural cause can interfere in 
the course of natural event. So, one’s distress being a natural course 
of event can be affected only by something natural, not by God 
who is a supernatural being. Moore’s point of attack against theists 
is that theists are upholding false belief and so if they argue that 
_ their belief in God has good effects then they are committed to the 
theory that good effects are result of mere error. Though Moore 
admits that false belief can sometimes generate good effects, he 
has considered such belief as “doubtful blessing’, since such belief 
is mere delusion. 

Nullifying good effects of believing in God’s existence Moore 
urges that the effectiveness of religion are actually rendered by two 
elements which have no necessary connection with belief in God. 
And these are as follows: 

1. The emotional contemplation of that which is most truly and 

perfectly good. 

2. Our belief that some good things are real. 

According to Moore, the former element is the most valuable 
element of religion. But he thinks that this emotional element will 
not loose its force even if the thing of object towards which it is 
directed is not real. That means contemplation of what is most truly 
and perfectly good is very much possible even if God does not 
exist. 

So far as the second element is concerned, Moore as a common- 
sense realist philosopher as well as an actual consequence- 
utilitarian urges that our belief and corresponding emotion towards 
an object gains much of its force if the object towards which, this 
particular emotion is felt is real. Hence, it is not belief in God but 
belief in human relationships i.e. only man’s love for man which 
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can initiate somebody to perform moral action. For Moore love 
and sympathy of our fellow—beings are real because we find them 
around us. But God’s love and sympathy is not real because there 
are no factual evidence for his existence. He writes at the 
concluding paragraph of his paper ‘‘The Value of Religion’’ “it 
would be perhaps advantageous to worship the real creature a little 
more, and his hypothetical Creator a good deal less.” (p.98) 


Refutation of Moore’s view 
A. Our criticisms of Moore are directed against following two 
points: 

e Moore’s argument is that there are no moral reasons to 
believe in the existence of personal God since such belief 
cannot generate good effects. In other words, belief in God 
cannot be accepted as a moral reason to perform certain 
actions. 

e Emotion associated with a belief will not loose its force even 
if the object of belief is found to be false. 

From Moore’s view it follows that 

e Moore thinks that any reason in order to be a moral one 
should generate good effects, 

e Qne’s emotion towards an object is independent of the 
ontological status of the object. 

Our arguments against Moore’s view is that 


1. A moral reason need not always be causally related to the 
expected results of the action. It can also be generated by one’s 
acknowledgment of obligation 

When Moore says that belief in personal God has value only if 
such belief can generate good effects, it seems that for him belief 
in God can be accepted as a moral reason for performing an action 
only if it can causally produce good effects. But belief in God(X) 
can be moral reason for performing an action (Y) even if X cannot 
produce desired effects (Z). X can be moral reason for performing 
Y if an agent (M) performs Y out of obligation to X. Suppose, 
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M being a theist performs an action in compliance with the 
commandments of God imprinted in the religious scripture out of 
his feeling of obligation to God. Here, his acknowledgment of an 
obligation to follow God can itself be considered as a reason for 
performing the action i.e. obeying the God’s commandment. 
Whether M’s obedience to the commandment produces good 
effects or not become immaterial in considering his obligation to 
God as a moral reason for performing the action. Here, M’s feeling 
of obligation to God has been generated by his belief in God. 

Anyway, Moore being a utilitarian, it can be expected that he 
will consider any reason as a moral one only if it can generate 
good effects. 


2. Emotion directed towards an object of belief is determined 
by the truth or falsity of the object of belief 

In ““The Value of Religion’’, Moore has tried to defend his stance 
that effects generated by BI (belief that God does exist) and not 
BI (belief that God does not exist) will be the same by taking 
instances from literature. He urges that in literature we are moved 
by literary characters (i.e. the object of imagination) in spite of 
knowing that these are merely imaginary, not real. Likewise, our 
religious emotion will not loose its force even if we do realize the 
fact that the object of religious contemplation is merely imaginary 
i.e. all-powerful, all-wise and all-good God. But this argument is 
untenable. The same kind of emotion cannot arise from our two 
contradictory beliefs. Literary character and really existing human 
being do not contradict each other in the way God and non- 
existence of God contradict each other. A literary character can 
influence our emotion because we find replica of such characters 
in society. But we do not find the replica of God in our society. Our 
notion of personal God being notion of an all-powerful, all-wise 
and all-good person the characteristics entrusted upon him become 
meaningful only in relation to him. Hence, our emotional 
contemplation of truly and perfectly good is bound to loose its 
force, if we come to know that the idea of God is merely imaginary. 
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B. Moore’s utilitarian position is contradicted 
Moore is very much right to argue that a reference to the concept 
of God is not required to procure a justification for morality, he 
is also right to urge that to lead a moral life or to perform a moral 
action it is not necessary that the agent should be theistically 
motivated. But we have objection if Moore urges that theistic 
motivation fails to generate actual good effects or that belief in 
God does not have any actual good effects. Moore as a utilitarian 
has urged in ‘‘Principia Ethics’ and “Ethics” that rightness and 
wrongness of an action has to be determined on the basis of the 
greatest possible amount of goodness it produces i.e. on the basis 
of its good effects. If it is so, he cannot condemn the value of 
religion merely on the ground that the object of belief is a false one. 
Rather, he can do so only on the basis of the effects of upholding 
any such belief. However, as an actual consequence-utilitarian 
Moore might argue that a right action must take into account actual 
good effects and these can be generated only by an actual object. 
Therefore, belief in human-relationships can only generate real 
good effects, not belief in God which is mere delusion. 
Moore’s mistake lies in his understanding that only true belief 
can generate actual good effects, not false belief. Belief being a 
subjective mental state, it hardly makes any difference for a believer, 
whether the object of belief is actually true or false as long as he 
believes in the object. Moreover, there are so many instances which 
tell us that actual good/bad effects can be produced even by 
delusion. In Medical Ethics literature, we come to know about some 
cases where patient is denied true information regarding his physical 
conditions keeping in mind harmful effects of such information on 
patient and thereby helping them to be in a better mental state with 
false information. Moore can of course blame a person for acting 
on a false belief but he cannot condemn his action as a wrong one 
or valueless until it produces harmful effects on others. 


Conclusion 
To say that God and morality are two independent concepts is 
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something different from saying that belief in God cannot have 
good effects. The former does not imply the latter. It is undoubtedly 
true that one can be moral without believing in God or one can 
be immoral in spite of believing in God, but that does not imply 
that belief in God cannot generate moral action. Just as to be brave 
does not mean to be good, but that does not mean that braveness 
can never generate goodness. And, any utilitarian who looks for the 
utility of an action should not bother whether the object of belief- 
inciting a person to act in a certain way—is true or false. 
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